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Rates for Street Lighting and Rates for Cooking 


A Paper Read before the Sixth Annual Convention of the New England Section, 
Narragansett Pier, R. [., September 2, 3 and 4, 1914 


- HAVE been asked to discuss 
rates with special reference 
to street lighting rates and 
cooking rates, and this 
should be of particular inter- 
est as these classes of service 
are at the extreme ends of 
the scale. Street lighting 
is a kind of service where we have almost an 
absolute monopoly; not that we crush 
competitors, but by the fact that for many 
streets electricity is the only practical means; 
while on the other hand we cannot get cook- 
ing business unless we make (either actually 
or in proportion to the value of our service) 
a lower price than is made by our competi- 
tors, the coal merchant and gas merchant. 

In considering these questions it is con- 
venient to make three broad divisions. 

First. How much shall we charge in all? 

Second. How shall we charge? 

Third. What shall we charge in each 
case? 

And although these questions are so closely 
interrelated that it is difficult to discuss one 
without speaking of the other, yet it will 
clear us some of the difficulties if we try to 
limit ourselves to one question at a time. 

First. How much shall we charge in all 
for street lighting, cooking, house lighting, 
power, etc., etc.? i.e., how much shall our 
gross income be? 

This, of course, is a very different ques- 
tion from the problem of what we shall 
charge for any particular service. 

Our gross income must pay for our ma- 
terial, for our labor, and for our capital, and 
must pay enough for each of these to get 
them to do our work. 

We can’t get material unless we pay for 
it, and pay the market price. We may 
occasionally pick up a bargain, or get a low 
price for coal or poles, if two dealers get 
hidding against each other, but we can’t 
count on such bargains. 
left. We may get a man to work for us at 
a low price if we tempt him with a possible 
high salary later, and we may get capital 
to work for us under the same condition, 
hut we can’t keep this up unless we fulfill 
our promises. 

These questions of how much we pay for 





If we do, we get 





By Mr. R. S. Hate, 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Co., of Boston 


material, labor and capital answer the 
questions of how much we shall get in all 
for our service, and it is easy to see that the 
total is absolutely independent of how this 
is divided into charges for street lighting, 
or cooking, or any other class of service. 
Neither the merchant that sells us goods, 
nor the laborer nor capitalist are effected by 
the division of the money they get into prices 
for different services, nor are we so long as 
it is clear that the total is fixed and that if 
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one is more the other must be less, to keep 
the total gross income matching up with 
gross expenses; and by gross expenses | 
mean expenses including interest, dividends, 
depreciation, etc. 

Again, the different classes of service, as 
street lighting and cooking, don’t care how 
the money they pay is divided up. Just as 
the laborer doesn’t care whether the money 
that pays his wages come from our power 
or light income, so in the same way the man 
who pays a power bill or a cooking bill 





doesn’t care whether the money he pays 
goes to pay for our material or for labor. 

It follows, therefore, that whenever we 
are discussing the relative prices of cooking 
and street lighting, or light and power, the 
question of whether the company is paying 
too much or too little for material or labor 
or capital has nothing to do with the rela- 
tive prices of the different kinds of service, 
and vice versa. After we may have proved 
that the company is paying too much or 
too little for labor or for capital, we have 
made absolutely no progress towards deter- 
mining whether the light or power price, 
or both, or the cooking price should be the 
one to be adjusted to bring the total income 
back to a proper balance with expenses. 

Hence, this question of the total charges 
for all electric service should be kept sepa- 
rate in our minds for the question of the 
relative prices; and while it may be impossi- 
ble to keep certain classes of people from 
mixing the two, we ourselves should be care- 
ful to remember how separate and independ- 
ent are the two questions—one, total income 
as compared with total expenses, and, two, 
income from one kind of service as compared 
with income from another service. 

Next, I may speak of the question of how 
we should charge, and I am going to limit 
myself purely to methods, and not to 
amounts. 

Method is the question of whether we 
use the ampere hour or kilowatt hour, 
whether we sell corn by the pound or bushel, 
whether we sell eggs by weight or number, 
whether we pay the hotel by the American 
or European plan, and of course we can an- 
swer these questions without bringing in 
dollars and cents except as illustration. 

Street lighting prices have pretty well 
settled down in New England to a price 
per lamp. 

It has been suggested that the price 
ought not to be per lamp, but that it ought 
to be per mile of street, or per square yard 
of street illuminated. However, when these 
proposals are examined it will be found 
that they are all made by engineers or pro- 
fessors who are comparing, or expect to 


compare, several kinds of lamps or systems. 
In each case they expect that the city 
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will settle on some system which will not 
be changed for several years, and at the end 
of that time the city should have the privilege 
of considering what changes in the system 
are desired. There is seldom any desire to 
leave the central station free to change the 
system, as from arcs to incandescents, or 
to mercury lamps, etc., during the contract. 
Any such changes are carefully provided 
for by specifying lamps and not candle power 
per foot. The only changes that either 
side has in mind during the life of the 
contract are, first, changes in the number 
of lamps, and second, changes in the hours. 

Changes in the number of lamps are of 
course taken care of by making a price per 
lamp, and this is the method adopted all 
over New England. 

Changes in the number of hours seldom 
occur during the life of a contract, and when 
a central station is supplying only one city, 
and no change in the number of hours is 
expected during the life of the contract, 
there is no need of providing for such a 
change. 

If, however a city has any idea of chang- 
ing from a moonlight, midnight schedule 
to an all night schedule, or anything in 
between, it is convenient to have this 
arranged for, and the method used by the 
Boston Company of a fixed price per lamp 
plus a running charge per lamp hour, ac- 
complishes this perfectly. 

I can safely recommend for companies 
that supply only one municipality on a 
settled schedule of hours a price per lamp, 
while for companies that wish to give their 
municipalities the option of changing their 
schedule hours without dickering for a new 
price, I can recommend the Boston system. 

The method of selling electricity for 
cooking and heating must, of course, ful- 
fill various conditions not involved in street 
lighting. 

The methods that have been adopted 
are, first, a fixed sum per month for a range 
or heater; second, a kilowatt hour charge, 
with or without wholesale discount; third 
some combination of these two. 

The fixed charge alone is seldom used as 
it allows so much waste. The use of ranges 
and heaters designed to remain in service 
twenty-four hours a day has been suggested, 
but these have not yet been produced com- 
mercially and probably never will be, be- 
cause even with the best designs and the 
best insulation the wasted heat from such 
designs will be far more expensive than any 
saving which is possible by the use of such 
24-hour devices. 

The charge for cooking must, therefore, 
include some charge per kilowatt hour. It 
is obvious that the charge or rate must 
decrease as quantity increases, since it will 
always cost the central station less to de- 
liver in quantities rather than in small lots, 
and the user of large lots will often be able 
to use other means of cooking and pay 
nothing, rather than pay the retail price. 

Besides the charge depending on the 
kilowatt hours used, it is possible to have 
another charge depending on the maximum 
demand or connected load, or some other 
feature, either as a separate charge, as in 
the rates of so much per kilowatt of demand 
plus so much per kilowatt hour, or by mak- 
ing the price per kilowatt hour depend on 
the kilowatts of demand. 

Neither of these methods have met with 
much success in getting cooking business, 
as a charge depending on the maximum 
demand is apt to keep off business which 
has a high demand. If such business is 
absolutely unprofitable, i.e., if it brings 
in less income than the whole increase in 
expenses, it is undesirable. 





Lf, however, it brings in more income than 
the increase in expenses, it is better to get 
some profit from it, rather than none. Now, 
so long as a customer has a range that he may 
use so that our meter and transformer have 
to be big enough, the extra cost to the cen- 
tral station of actually using 5 kilowatts for 
one hour, as compared with 1 kilowatt for 
five hours, is negligible? The better diver- 
sity factor of the short hour customer in 
such a case will balance the better load 
factor of the long hour customer. Even if 
we allow for some difference, and also include 
something when we make a customer keep 
down so that we can use a smaller trans- 
former, the difference is slight, and in my 
opinion the future of the cooking and heat- 
ing business lies in large units that will do 
the work quickly and remain on only a 
short time. A charge depending on the 
kilowatts will discourage such business and 
be undesirable. 

It results, therefore, that the best form 
of cooking rate is a straight kilowatt hour 
rate with wholesale blocks. 

In my opinion it is desirable that the first 
block should be the same as the lighting 
rate, so that there will be no temptation 
for the customer who wants only one kilo- 
watt hour a month for a heating pad to ask 
for this rate. Of course a minimum will 
also prevent this, but minima are undesira- 
ble, and the same object can usually be 
obtained by having 10 or 20 kilowatt hours 
at same rate as lighting rate, with the bal- 
ance at a lower rate or rates. 

The next question is, What shall the 
figures be? 

We can put down certain limits. 

1. No customer will pay the central 
station more than he can get the service 
for otherwise. 

No town will pay more for any kind of 
street lights than the gas company will 
charge for equivalent service, (allowing for 
quality.) 

No customer will pay more for cooking 
current than he will pay for gas or coal to 
do equivalent service. Of course he may 
pay more for cleanliness, etc., but there is 
a limit at which he stops using electricity, 
and uses something else. 

2. The total of all the rates must not 
be more than enough to pay expenses and 
give a fair profit, all things considered. 

3. If we find a customer paying us so 
little that we can actually save money by 
letting him go, we ought to save that money 
and give it to our other customers. There 
is no reason why we should permanently 
charge our general customers more in order 
to supply some few customers at less than 
they can get elsewhere, something that will 
satisfy them just as well. 

These conditions must all be fulfilled, and 
they are usually fulfilled by any company 
that is going along in normal course. 

Condition 1 is, of course fulfilled. No 
one pays us more than he can get as good 
service for elsewhere. 

Condition 2 is fulfilled by any prosperous 
company that is not too prosperous, and 3 
is fulfilled by practically all companies, as 
we have very few customers who do not 
pay more than they cost. Such few as 
exist are on extensions that are being built 
up, so that though a single customer may 
be for this year the only one to use an ex- 
pensive extension, yet he ought not to be 
paying the whole cost while we are waiting 
for other customers. 

Besides these three conditions, there are 
two others. 4, We want to make price as 
low as possible. 5, We are asked by certain 
people not to discriminate. 

Now, if we are just making a fair profit, 
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we can’t reduce prices unless we get mio 
business, and unless the added busin .< 
gives more profit than the existing busin: 
by enough to make up for the cut. 

Sometimes added business is all pro{ 
as when a householder lets rooms that wou). 
otherwise be idle. 

Likewise, a big business can be done 
a less unit cost than a small business, |} 
there is a limit to this. It follows, therefor. 
that we may cut our price until we final!\ 
get to a point where any lower price ‘| 
not bring in enough more business to pay 
for itself, and that, of course, is the lowes 
price to which we can go without discrin)- 
ination. 

However we then find that discrimination 
will result in lower prices to everybody. 
A theatre can run only by discriminatiny 
between balcony and orchestra, Uncle Sain 
runs his postal service by discriminating 
between various classes, etc. In our bus- 
iness we find we can make lower prices 
to everyone if we discriminate between 
street lighting, cooking, power, ordinary 
lighting, theatres, etc., etc. Whenever we 
can make more money by discriminating 
between classes, and thereby reduce prices, 
we ought to. It should be noted that 
discriminating between individuals will not 
make more money for us if their conditions 
are alike. If Brown can pay 10 cents, it 
follows that Jones can under the same con- 
ditions, and we only lose money by discrimi- 
nating between two men whose conditions 
are alike. 

Now using Brown and Jones as repre- 
sentative classes, then if Brown can pay 10 
cents, but Jones can only pay 3 cents, we 
may and should discriminate and make 
Jones a 3 or a 2.9 cent price, so long, of 
course, as he gives us some profit. The 
profit we get from Jones may be gradually 
applied to bring Brown’s price down; but 
if we can’t get Brown’s price down to 3 cents 
without cutting our gross income below 
dividend point, it is better to supply Jones 
at 3 and Brown at 10 or 9 cents, than to 
than to supply Brown at 10 cents and Jones 
not at all. 

If Jones can’t pay 10 cents we should 
make him pay all he can, and make him pay 
as near Brown’s price as possible. Also, 
we mustn't be bluffed. We must be sure 
that Jones really can do something else 
than use our service if we charge him over 
3 cents. 

All this, of course, is only putting in an 
example what we do with power and light 
all the time. Applying this to cooking and 
heating, we should keep on reducing the 
prices for these purposes until we can get 
the business, if we can make a profit when 
we get it. 

Of course in practice we cannot distinguis!: 
as closely as we might like to. Ten cents 
for cooking will get some business, but ver) 
little; 5 cents average will get more, 4 cent- 
more still, and so on until at say 1-10 cen| 
we should get it all, but at 1-10 cent i! 
would add to our expenses more than the 
income. 

The only way to do is to experiment and 
to keep on cutting until we get to the poin! 
where any further cut would increase expen 
ses more than the increase in income. 

The same thing applies to street lighting. 
only here, just the reverse from cooking or 
commercial lighting, a cut in price wil! 
bring in but little more business. In Bosto: 
the cut in price of commercial and hous: 
lighting from 621% cents per 1000 candle 
power hours to 20 cents, which is an averag: 
price today, has brought an immense in 
crease in business. The cut in street light 
ing from $300 for say 400 candle-power t: 
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103 for say 1100 candle-power has hardly 
increased street lighting income at all, 
certainly not in proportion. 

[lowever, we must also consider what 
we should do when a company’s income is 
so vreat that it can and should make a cut. 
In such a case the customers paying highest 
rates, aS Brown in the illustration who pays 
10 cents should get the cut. However, 
this is not always the best. Suppose we 
have Brown paying 10 cents for light, Jones 
3 cents for power, and Smith, say 5 cents 
for cooking, and that we find we can afford 
acut. It may be there are only a few people 
like Brown, so that a cut in the 10 cent rate 
will bring in no more business, while a cut 
in the 5 cent rate may bring in a lot more 
business. In such a case it is much better 
for everyone, to cut the 5 cent rate first 
rather than the 10 cent, as the final result 
will obviously be better. 

When we consider our business, it is the 
street lighting and the ordinary business on 
the maximum rate which are today least 
affected by competition. 

All our other business, as power, cooking, 
etc., must be charged less than street light- 
ing and commercial lighting in order to 
secure it, and should, therefore, be charged 
all it can stand, but no more than it can 
stand. 

When the profits from our power, cooking, 
and other competitive business becomes 
enough to warrant reduction in the compara- 
tively noncompetitive business, it is hard to 
tell which is most entitled to the reduction, 
street lighting or the commercial maximum. 

The city councils can make much stronger 
effort than the scattered retail men, but on 
the other hand it would look as though a 
low maximum retail price would do more 
good to the community than a low street 
lighting price. 

If it could be brought home to the people 
that these balance each other, and that every 
time they force down a street lighting price 
they postpone reduction of house lighting, 
it would help our business and the people’s 
business greatly. 


Twenty Years of Heating Devices 

An interesting folder has been sent out 
by the American Electrical Heater Company 
of Detroit, announcing the twentieth an- 
niversary of their embarkation in the field 
of electric heating. It traces the develop- 
ment of the electric cooking devices since 
the early days, and comments as follows— 

“The market is just commencing to 
really open up. The possibilities are yours 
and all of us are starting off on another score 
of years with the prospects of continuing 
to grow more than ever before. 
_ “Business is really nothing but service 
in the development of humanity. With 
good electric heating devices on your 
shelves, you are able to give people a ser- 
vice that actually saves them time, work 
and worry. The labors of the household 
are lightened many fold by the use of time 
saving electric heating devices. We all 
profit by their sale. As some one has put 
it—“‘a complete sale is one where there is 
benefit on both sides.” The buyer feels 
good, gets a service; the seller has made 
a profit and is satisfied. This comes from 
selling merchandise that gives thorough 
satisfaction.” 


E. Z. Wallower has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Lockport Light, Heat 
« Power Company, succeeding C. M. Kalt- 
Wasser, Mr. Wallower has been superin- 


tendent of the Harrisburg Light & Power 
Company. 
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Wash Day On the Sidewalk 


A New Idea In Demonstrating the Electric Washing Machine 


By Jno. H. Pererson 
Manager, New Business Department, Menominee, (Mich.) and Marinette Lt. & Traction Company 


f URING the last three 
August discount days the 
New Business Department 
of the Menominee & Mari- 
nette Light and Traction 
Company conducted a very 
satisfactory wash machine 
demonstration at their 
Marinette office, which resulted in a number 
of sales and a large number of prospects. 
After completing the Marinette demon- 
stration it was decided that a similar one 
should be held at the Menominee (Mich.) 
office. As the discount days were over, it 


“WASHOUT” ON 
MAIN STREET 


Traction Officials | Not Greatly 
Worried However—Will Con. 
tinue Through Week 




















BUT IT’S ON CLOTHESLINE 





Everybody Takes Dirty. Clothes to 
Traction Office and Wash Line on 
Main Street is Astounding 
Result. 





For the first time in the history of 
the city and also in the annals of the 
ML*& M. Light & Traction company, 
there is a washout on one of the main 
street lines in Menominee, And it 
happened without the necessary down- 
pour of rain which is always respon- 
sible for washouts on rail lines. 

Not Worrying Company. 

The ‘washout” is directly in front 
of the traction company’s office on 
Main street and although it has been 
there since yesterday ,officials of the 
company stated this morning that it 
will not be overcome until Saturday 
evening.  sMeanwhile traffic in front 
of the building is being impaired more 
or less by nedestrains who are curious 
about the washout and who stop to in- 
vestigate. 

Here is what they find. A real live 
washing machine known as Thor-Elec- 
tric is chiefly responsible for the im- 
pediment in traffic. The machine is 
being demonstrated by George W 
Purvis of St. Louis and ** 
which is atter--"~ 


The full column, front page newspaper story that 
followed the first day’s demonstration. 


was a question whether we could attract 
enough people into our office. Hence, we 
decided it would be a wise and a very unique 
plan to do public washing outside of our 
office, where we have an ideal pavement 
frontage. This decided, our next move was 
to stretch a clothes line between the two 
ornamental posts in front of our office, secure 


a clothes basket, ironing board, clothes 
drying rack, etc., to complete the setting. 
In an hour’s time we had a complete family 
wash out on the line, which proved to be the 
talk of the town during our three days’ 
demonstration. As evidence of this fact, 
we received a column feature story on the 
front page of our local paper in spite of the 
war news. 

One phase of this demonstration that 
proved interesting to the public was the fact 
that we illustrated the cost of operating the 
wash machine and wringer by means of the 
Donkins Cent Hour Meter. We would 
often ask the spectators which they con- 
sidered the most expensive to operate—the 
machine or the flat iron, and invariably they 
replied, the machine. Here the cent hour 
meter surprised them and did its share to 
popularize electric washing. 

One of the most interesting sales during 
this campaign was that of a wash machine 
to one of our local barber shops. This par- 
ticular shop has been paying a flat rate of 
$10 per month for shop laundry. After some 
argument and sales talk, the proprietor was 
convinced that he could save between $6 and 
$7 per month by installing an electric washer 
and electric iron, and doing his own laundry 
the electric way. 

Today this proprietor features his place 
of business as the Sanitary Shop, and ad- 
vertises the fact that he does his own laundry 
work. The arrangements of the washer and 
ironing board are such that the customers 
can see the machine in operation. (This we 
consider mighty good publicity for all con- 
cerned.) 

The above demonstrations were in direct 
charge of Mr. George R. Purvis, factory 
representative of the Hurley Machine Co. 
The new Thor No. 25 was used and featured 
as the “Safety First’? machine. Several 
actual demonstrations were given in various 
homes, and each demonstration resulted in a 
sale. 

We believe that Menominee now has the 
reputation of having the first outdoor elec- 
tric wash machine demonstration in this 
country, and if we haven’t we are satisfied 
that it is one good way to sell and popularize 
the electric wash machine. 


Firemen Use Electric Fans 

A half dozen 16-inch electric fans were 
pressed into service by the Boston Fire 
Department in a basement blaze, the other 
day. The fire was discovered late in the 
afternoon in a store room of chemical sup- 
plies, and when the apparatus arrived, 
a large stock of chemicals in the rear of the 
basement had taken fire, and the smoke 
was so thick that entrance to the basement 
was almost impossible. 

Someone thought of electric fans and 
the fire chief sent for six of them, which 
were taken to the rear of the basement and 
directed against the smoke. The front win- 
dows were then broken and the chemical 
lines prevented the flames from gaining 
any headway, and in a short time the smoke 
had cleared away sufficiently to enable the 
firemen to conduct an effective battle with 
the fire. 















































































































































































































Harnessing the Hookworm 


A Story of Central Station Methods and Conditions in New Orleans 


wee HE conditions in this town 
are different” is the excuse of 
2 almost every inefficient cen- 
® tralstation business-accepter. 
“We are up against a pecu- 
liar situation here’ is the 
common preface to the alibi 
for inaction. 

If there is a city in the land where one 
might concede this apology to be adequate, 
it is New Orleans. For surely conditions 
there are different from any place in broad 
America. 

New Orleans in not a modern city. The 
books tell us it was founded in 1718. Plenty 
of the houses are over one hundred years old: 
probably the majority date back of 1878 
when Edison first bottled the incandescent. 
The population is composed of four classes 
of conservative obstructionists—French 
Italian, Negro and Southern. To most of 
them, a nickel is as large as a manhole cover. 

The New Orleans Railway & Light Com- 
pany, which supplies the city’s electricity, 
street car service and gas, traces its ancestry 
back to 1832. It is the third oldest gas 
company in the country, being antedated 
by Baltimore and New York in the order 
named. In those good old days the gas 
works was operated by slaves, and among 
the vouchers in the musty files are deeds 
recording the sale for blac k boys. The old 
slave quarters still stand, and the working 
hours are still tolled off by the same ancient 
bell that summoned the slaves. Also, 
among the archives, we find the invoice for 
what is believed to be the first gas stove 
used in America, this being imported from 
England in 1835. 

It seems a far cry from those days to the 
present, yet in many ways conditions have 
scarcely changed. Only a few weeks ago 








Making the famous Creole drip coffee. The 5-cent 
prepayment, “‘nigger hot-plate’’ has been introduced 
in competition with conditions like these 


one of the boys made a snap-shot of a charac- 
teristic Negro cooking equipment—a wood- 
burning stove with a single length of flue 
pipe set up in the lee of a crumbling shanty. 
It is to such prospective, though seemingly 
improbable customers that the Crescent 


By Frank B. Rar, Jr. 


City company appeals—and appeals suc- 


cessfully. 

Perhaps no better example of the New 
Orleans Commercial Department’s difficul- 
ties and resourcefulness could be cited. 
Looking at the picture, it seems hopeless to 
expect business in such quarters, yet the 
business is secured. The company devel- 
oped a five-cent prepayment meter and pur- 
chased some two-burner stoves which are 
referred to as “nigger hot-plates.”” These 
are installed, together with piping for two 
lights, with practically no restrictions placed 
upon the colored customer. Experience 
proves that while such installations are in 
themselves hardly a source of profit, they 
are powerful factors in educating the Negroes 


to the use of gas, and soon lead to the ins! .\|- 
lation of larger equipment and regular »5- 
cent prepayment meters. 

Another clever and effective plan used {o 
secure business from a somewhat beter 
class is the “$2.00 rate contract.” This 
is a device for making the cost price of {|e 
gas stove an indirect tax, instead of a direct 
payment. A single range-oven with four 
top burners is installed upon a 25-cent pre- 
payment meter set for gas at $2.00 per 1,000 
cubic feet. When the difference between 
the regular rate and the $2.00 rate amounts 
to the price of the equipment, the company 
issues the customer a receipt in full for the 
range and resets the meter for gas at the 
regular rate. Thus, out of each quarter 
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Reproduction of an original bill of sale in which the New Orleans Gas Light Company purchased 


negro slave “‘named Charles” in 1856 
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)pped into the meter under this contract, 
rt is for the gas consumed and the balance 


a) (omatically becomes an installment pay- 


nt on the equipment. 

(hese examples, while taken from the gas 
artment’s practice, are characteristic of 
ingenuity which it is necessary for the 

mpany to employ. In a community 


where the solicitor must make several social 


ls before even broaching the subject of 
siness, the securing of contracts becomes 





expense. Immediately the company set 
about solving the problem with electric con- 
veyors and trucks, with the result that bat- 
tery vehicles and motor-driven conveying 
apparatus have displaced hundreds of the 
unsatisfactory and expensive laborers. 
There will be fifty such trucks in service 
before this article is printed. 

Again, the inability of certain manufac- 
turers to bear the expense of electrification 
seemed a stone wall to the power department 


A good example of the humble homes which have been wired up through the efforts of the New Orleans 


central 


a devious process. But, still quoting from 
vas department statistics, when the com- 
pany can market in successive years 1,756, 
2,028, 2,382, 5,466 and 6,778 ranges (the 
record for this year being already well over 
1,000 for the seven months)—when a com- 
pany, I say, can install a total of 25,500 
ranges in five and one-half years and in the 
face of every conceivable natural disadvan- 
tage, it is evident that the sales executives are 
making stepping-stones of the obstacles they 
encounter. They are paying dividends out of 
difficulties and harnessing the hookworm. 

The Commercial Department of the New 
Orleans Railway & Light Company con- 
tains forty people, including executives 
and Clerks. Directly in charge is Thomas 
Rhodes, who in addition to being respon- 
sible for this department, acts as super- 
vising commercial manager over the half- 
dozen southern properties controlled by 
The United Gas & Electric Engineering Cor- 
poration. These include utilities in Knox- 
ville, Birmingham, Houston and Little Rock. 
Directly associated with Mr. Rhodes is 
W. E. Clement, who had charge of the de- 
partment for many years before the property 
was taken under United Corporation direc- 
‘ion, and whose intimate knowledge of local 
conditions has been no small factor in the 
commercial progress. John Flautt, an ag- 
sressive driver, superintends a special crew 
of appliance salesmen. The regular out- 
side force is equally divided between gas and 
‘lectric, there being twelve solicitors in each 
livision. 

Practically every advance the company 
as made, has resulted from taking advan- 
tage of a peculiar local condition. For 
example: along the wharves and levees the 
stevedores’ union became so strong that 
the handling of cotton was a tremendous 





station 


until the company adopted a policy of fi- 
nancing such installations. The immediate 
result was 4,000 hp. connected; and in at 
least one case this financial co-operation was 
the enabling factor in the opening and con- 
tinuous operation of a large mill. The prac- 
ticability of a bond issue specifically to fi- 
nance such customer’s installations has re- 
ceived careful consideration. 


a 
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In a much smaller way, the company’s 
ingenuity in taking advantage of weather 
conditions is characteristic. While New 
Orleans is not the semi-tropical, miasmic 
city which northern fancies paint it, one 
must admit that it is somewhat more than 
reasonably warm and that the warm seasons 
last a long time. This makes the use of 
electric fans almost a necessity. At the 
same time, the great number of ancient un- 
wired houses barred the way. So Mr. 
Clement devised a simple unit which is 
called the Clement wall cabinet, consist- 
ing of fuse-block, meter box, switches, lamp 
bracket, outlet for iron or fan and _ pilot 
light for same. Service swires are brought 
into any desired room and connected to 
this unit which is hung to the wall by a 
single screw—and that room is equipped 
electrically with one light and one appliance 
outlet. It takes about five minutes, costs 
the customer eighteen dollars, including 
fan, lamp and electric iron and gives the 
company a dollar monthly minimum. Sev- 
enty-five of these units have been installed 
this year, many in boarding houses where 
they are contracted for by the individual 
borders. About 25 were installed for dress- 
makers desiring sewing machine motors. 

To continue to cite instances along these 
lines would become monotonous. The point 
I wish to make clear, that the bugbear of 
“peculiar local conditions” is not neces- 
sarily a detriment to successful electric and 
gas service development, but may be a con- 
tributing factor thereto. 

Under the old management, the company 
made steady and commendable progress. 
The supervision of the United Gas & Elec- 
tric organization has simply intensified 
the aggressiveness which had _ previously 
existed. Methods have been standard- 
ized: the pressure has been a bit more con- 
stant. This is particularly noticeable in 
the sale of electric appliances where the 
1914 sales for seven months were 2,962 
items as against approximately 1,200 for 
the entire year of 1913. 

“IT believe in making men want to work 
not in making them work.” is the way 
Rhodes speaks of his methods. “‘My effort 
has been to infuse enthusiasm, not the fear 
of God, into the fellows who are on the 
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An ancient house of old time New Orleans, now lighted by electricity. Note the service outlets under 


the galley 
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firing line. And because this is my ideal, 
there is mighty little credit due me for the 
actual accomplishment here. The organ- 
ation has done this work, not the boss. 
I have mighty small regard for the execu- 
tive who insists upon the spot-light and I 
do not count as successful the organization 
which consists of one grand-stand player 
and a crew of slaves.” 

That there is sense to this attitude is 
attested by the figures. The company is 
selling an average of over 50 more gas 
ranges per month this year above last. It 
is selling four and one-half times the num- 
ber of electric appliances. It has averaged 
to connect 12% more horsepower in motors 
each month this year than was connected in 
corresponding months last year, and has a 
similar percentage in both electric and gas 
meter increases. The kwh. output is up 
some 22%. And this, understand, is in 
face of competition which is very real 
even though friendly. 

So New Orleans teaches two lessons, 
which may be summed up in two words- 
enthusiasm and ingenuity. The ancient 
Absinthe House, wherein is the identical bar 
at which Andrew Jackson sipped his “poi- 
son,” is lighted electrically and cooled by 
electric fans. The strange and beautiful 
home erected by the pirate Lafitte, filled 
with secret passages and ingenious _hid- 
ing-places for loot, is kept clean with an 
electric sweeper. The nigger mammy drops 
her last nickel into the meter so she may 
cook with gas. Surely no other place on 
the broad map has better right to speak 
of those “peculiar conditions” which are 
supposed to bar commercial progress, yet 
few except the most favored can point to 
a better record. 


Talking 15 Languages 


The fact that the New York Edison Com- 
pany’s advertisements are duplicated in 15 
foreign languages gives a graphic idea of 
conditions confronting the central station in 
the great metropolis. To reach the hetero- 
geneous population of the city, the Edison 
Company translates its advertisements into 
14 foreign languages to reach a circulation 
of 925,000 people in which there is practically 
no duplication. 

The three German papers in New York 
are not included in the list of foreign dailies 
but are rated with the American dailies and 
given the same amount of advertising copy 
each week. The list of other foreign lan- 
guage papers includes twenty-seven divided 
among thirteen different nationalities. The 
Company’s advertising appropriation covers 
a single insertion a week in each paper on 
the list. In this way nearly one million 
foreigners, or to be exact, 925,600 foreigners 
or foreign families are reached in Greater 
New. York for that is the combined circula- 
tion figures of the twenty-seven journals. 
In addition to this the German dailies reach 
227,000 readers. The following are the lan- 
guages in which the “At Your Service” 
advertisements are printed. 


Number 


Language of Papers Circulation 


Bohemian..... : 2 bee 11,000 
Croatian........ eee : 24,000 
French 1 13,000 
Greek 2 40,000 
Hungarian 4 92,000 
Italian + 230,000 
Jewish 5 436,000 
Polish 1 18,000 
Russian 1 25,000 
Servian 1 5,000 
Slovak l 5,800 
Slovenic ; 1 10,800 
Sveian...... 2 15,000 

Total.. 27 925,600 
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Trinidad’s Groomless Bride 


The Trinidad (Colo.) Electric Transmis- 
sion Railway and Gas Company won three 
news articles in the local papers, one of 
them fully ten inches long, by producing a 
groomless bride with the cooperation of a 
local department store. What happened 
was well described in the Trinidad Chronicle 
News, as follows: 

“The unhappy bride who seems to be 
without a man, was first seen walking out 
of Jamieson’s store and into a waiting 
automobile. The auto ran slowly down 
Main Street, turned in front of The Adver- 
tiser and came back, while curious crowds 
gathered along the curbing, trying to solve 
the mystery. Messrs. Parkhurst of Jamie- 
son’s and Ballinger and Reed of the power 
company, were recognized in the car with 








The Trinidad groomless bride on parade and in the 
window. 


the bride, but as all of these men were 
disqualified on account of previous matri- 
monial alliances the mystery seemed no 
nearer solution. 

“The prospective bride went to the office 
of the electric light company, and when 
last seen was standing in the window of 
the company offices, stunningly attired and 
apparently patiently awaiting the appear- 
ance of the groom to complete the nuptial 
festivities.” 

The accompanying pictures show both 
the parade and the window that followed. 
Mr. Harold J. Reed, Sales Manager of the 
Company, says, “the bridal window was 
certainly a strong sales puller, not only 
for ourselves but for the Jamieson House 
Furnishing Company, who cooperated with 
us in dressing the bride. This company 
actually sold the wedding dress worn by 
the bride from our window and they were 
more than pleased with the results. A 
large number of appliances were sold in 
cases where we learned that they were to 
be given as wedding presents, and these 
sales are largely attributable to the sugges- 
tion in this window display.” 

This is only a feature of an interesting 
campaign which the Trinidad central sta- 
tion has been steadily pushing through 
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the summer. Conspicuous in this cay)- 
paign has been a Friday sales day in which 
the ladies of Trinidad were entertained e:.-; 
Friday afternoon at an, informal tea, t}).; 
has been the source of very good advert ic- 
ing, and the means of making a great many 
sales. Local grocers have been glad {o 
donate coffee and tea served on these ovc- 
casions and the cost has been exceeding! 
small. 


Light Versus Heavy Housekeeping 

The following article entitled, “Light Ver- 
sus Heavy Housekeeping” is a good exam) le 
of the Press Service which is being con- 
ducted by L. D. Gibbs, Supt. of Advertising 
of the Edison Electric Iluminating Con- 
pany of Boston. The object is not to force 
free advertising matter on the Boston news- 
papers but rather to furnish them from 
time to time with little items on electrical 
subjects, written with sufficient human 
interest to appeal to the readers of the news- 
papers, and desirable in the eyes of the 
editor. The Edison Company offers to 
furnish any photographs or cuts upon re- 
quest. The story follows: 

Not less than 15,000 six-pound electric 
laundry flatirons are now in use in the 
greater Boston territory, served by the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston. Probably few women and no men 
realize what this means in labor-saving. 

Where one electric flatiron is now used, 
the housekeeper used to require at least 
three 6 pound “‘sad”’ irons; while one was 
in use, two had to stand on the stove to 
heat. Fifteen thousand electric flatirons 
have, therefore, replaced 45,000 “sad” 
irons, which at six pounds apiece means 
270,000 pounds. This means that 135 tons 
of old irons have been relegated to cellars, 
attics and by some of the less frugal, to the 
junk heap. 

Those 270,000 pounds or 135 tons of old 
irons mean, while in use, a tremendous out- 
lay of energy. Their use required on every 
ironing day an exertion of strength equiva- 
lent to 2,400 horse power. 

No one likes to think of the work his wife, 
his daughters or even his servants have to 
do, in terms of horse power. In some coun- 
tries women are still made to take the place 
of oxen and horses in the fields, but not in 
our free United States. 

In addition to the saving in horse power, 
or, begging your pardon, woman power, 
there has been tremendous saving in steps. 
An enthusiast at figures has estimated that 
the substitution of an electric laundry iron 
for three “sad” irons saves for the woman, 
who has made the change, 200 miles in a 
year of walking to and fro in a beaten path 
between the ironing board and the range. 
The 15,000 flatirons (and there must be 
thousands more of which no record can be 
secured) therefore, save the women of 
greater Boston 3,000,000 miles of walking 
in the course of a year. 


Largest Flatiron Order 


An order for 10,500 electric flatirons has 
been received by the General Electric Com- 
pany from the United Gas and Electric 
Engineering Corporation for distribution 
among their various properties. This is 
said to be the largest order for electric 
flatirons ever placed. The aggregate a- 
mount of flatirons in this order will com- 
prise four carloads. 

When it is considered that the average 
income of an electric flatiron is approxi- 
mately 70 cents a month, these 10,500 elec- 
tric flatirons figure to furnish an estimate 
income of approximately $88,200 per year. 
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Working Overtime on the Cut Out Wagon 


A Little Comparison of Prevalent Practice in Connecting Up and Cutting Out 


By L. J. Wituorrr, 


Contract Agent, Chattanooga Railway & Light Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(It is a real pleasure to publish this article of Mr. Wilhoite’s. 
a central station man himself, nobody can take offense. 
plain description of a competent method of correcting the fault. 


It goes right after the central station man on a very vital issue, and because Mr. Wilhoite is 


It is better than a mere criticism, because behind his picture of the absurdity of this practice, he gives a 


This is the system of cut-out routine now in use in Chattanooga, devised, evolved and perfected 


to put an end to the same kind of oft found methods that he describes. It is based on the new spirit of business-first and does not countenance disregard of the 
customer’s convenience to the detriment of the company’s reputation for good service. 

Any man out of the industry who reads this article will be surprised to think that any such practice could be common today. He would wonder why cut-outs 
seem to be given precedence over connections. Only the central station man immersed in the details of his work and intent on running his plant and keeping 
up with detail, would overlook the relation. Mr. Wilhoite gives a straight perspective that lifts you out of the rut, and makes you laugh with him and at yourself. 


But, do more than laugh, put a brake on the cut-out wagon and give precedence to the man who wants to buy. 


4 BUNCH of We-know-what- 
we-are-doing lighting com- 
panies, selling electricity in 
average towns scattered 
around over the country, 
still hang tenaciously to a 
custom inherited from the 
hide-bound habit of ten 
years ago—the practice of bringing home 
the meter, the lamps and the service wires 
in a great big rush just as soon as word is 
passed down the line that a house has been 
vacated by an erstwhile customer. The 
dizzy promptness shown in dispatching 
the wrecking crew to demoralize things 
electrical in the just-vacated house, forms 
a striking contrast to the usual snail-like 
system that operates in the hooking-up 
end of the business. 

The impression seems to stir abroad 
among the ranks that meters and lamps 
left alone over night in a house where nobody 
lives, will ere dawn of morning take unto 
themselves wings and fly away, leaving 
the Company “poor indeed.” The truth 
is, this dire calamity won’t happen. No- 
body is going to run away with the “sus- 
picious one’s” belongings. All this hurry 
and bustle about getting “The Company’s 
property” back to the shop on record 
time is pure bunk. 

If as much energy and promptness was 
donated to getting connections made for 
new customers as is evidenced in getting 
cut-outs made on those who have moved 
away, there would be a bunch of extra 
meters put to work, ringing up kilowatt- 
hours a whole lot sooner than now happens, 
and there would be more revenue-shekels 
in the Company’s strong-box at the end 
of the “fiscal year.” 

The trouble is, a lot of us have somehow 
got the idea that the world is plugged to 
overflowing with a bunch of crooks all 
waiting to soak the lighting company. 
That seems to be the reason why we run 
our necks off to bring in a $5.00 meter 
and two dozen incadescent lamps when 
somebody telephones that they are moving 
and don’t need our assistance any longer. 
We seem to think that somebody will slip 
in that house and bear away with him our 
worldly possessions therein, or else rent 
the house, move into it and stall the Com- 
pany’s generating machinery by using current 
“without signing up,” and then because he 
“ain’t signed up” refuse to pay the collector 
fellow when it comes time to pay. 

Here is what happens:— 

Jones ’phones in that he is moving and 
doesn’t want the service any longer on 
Bungalow Street. He says he is moving 
to Aristocrat Street and wants service that 
day or else he will be in darkness that 
night. Two orders are turned loose by 
the order clerk. One says to cut off the 





current, bring in the meter and lamps and 
put things electrical completely out of 
business at 26 Bungalow Street. The other 
says to rush out to No. 11 Aristocrat Street, 
hook up the service loop, put in the meter 
and install some lamps. 

The Service Department gets the two 
orders at the same time—about 2:30 or 
3 o'clock in the afternoon, and immediately 
dispatches the wrecking crew on the job. 
They go first to No. 26 Bungalow Street 
and do as they are told—work like demons 
getting the service wires loose, unfastening 
the meter from the board, and unscrewing 
lamps from the sockets. This job finished, 
it is too late to get over to Aristocrat 
Street, and Mr. Jones spends his first even- 
ing in his new home setting up furniture by 
candle light and complimenting the Electric 
Light Company in no uncertain terms for 
its promptness in rendering ser-vice. 

The next morning—if all the other cut- 
outs have been worked the previous day 
and no new ones have come in—the service 
crew reaches No. 11 Aristocrat Street and 
sets about fixing up Jones and his troubles. 
They hook up the service loops, stick a 
meter on the board, and then screw lamps 
in sockets until it is time for the chickens 
to come home to roost. They swear at 
Jones for not having moved a day sooner, 
for if he had done so he would have been 
a simple successor and the meter reader 
could have done the necessary fixing up, but 
Jones moved a day late and the service 
crew had just finished demoralizing the 
service at No. 11 Aristocrat Street the day 
before he moved in. 

When they get back to the office they 
find a cut-in for No. 26 Bungalow Street 
and the cycle of events rotates around once 
more, and so goes the wrecking crew from 
early morn to night, and so runs higher 
the operating cost in the service end, and 
so runs lower the “goodwill” assets of the 
Company. About 90 per cent of the 
houses vacated today will be occupied 
within thirty days by possible customers. 
So it is a pretty hard problem to try to 
understand the why of all this activity 
when it comes to “hauling in the sheaves” 
from the vacated home. 

The principal objection usually found to 
the installation of a cut-out system designed 
to allow meters and lamps and _ service 
wires to remain intact for a reasonable 
period where a home has been vacated, is the 
argument that some one will move in and 
use current without the Company’s know- 
ledge. This is overcome by the following 
plan: which has been in successful operation 
now for about two years. This system 
has resulted in a big saving in labor expense 
and has increased the promptness with 
which it is possible to render service to 
a remarkable degree. 


Editor.) 


When instruction is received to discon- 
tinue service for any reason, a stispense cut- 
off order is issued in multiple. The original 
and duplicate copies of this order are for- 
warded to the Service Department, the 
original being retained by the foreman or 
other person in charge of the Department, 
and the duplicate being passed to the work- 
man for execution. The third, fourth and 
fifth copies ate retained by the work order 
clerk, the third and fourth for follow-up and 
refetence purposes respectively, and the 
fifth for passing advice to the salesman in 
whose territory the order originated, as ex- 
plained later. The thitd copy, marked the 
“Follow-up Copy,” is filed numerically 
according to the date when final disposition 
must be made, thirty days being allowed by 
the company in question. The next copy, 
shown as the “Reference Copy,” is filed 
alphabetically according to the street name. 

Instead of sending a heavy truck and 
three or four men to cut out everything in 
sight, the Service Department simply dis- 
patches a boy on the car, motorcycle or 
bicycle, whichever method may be the most 
convenient at the time. This boy does one 
of two things. If there is no one occupying 
the house he removes the fuses, reads the 
meter and beats it back to the office. If 
there is a new tenant in the house, however, 
who desires that service be continued, the 
boy reads the meter, writes the new-comer’s 
name on the order and returns. In this way 
one boy on a bicycle can do all the cutting 
out and never miss a single ball game. 

The Reference copy of the suspense order, 
retained by the work order clerk, acts as a 
check on all orders passed. When contracts 
are received for service at any address she 
first checks the contract through the file 
containing the reference copies of the sus- 
pense orders previously issued. If this 
check shows a suspense order for the address 
covered by the contract she issues a “Re- 
connect” order, pulling the Reference, 
Follow-up and Salesman’s copies from the 
Reference and Follow-up files and attaching 
them to the duplicate of the Re-connect 
order which she retains. If, on the other 
hand, upon checking the contracts through 
the suspense order files, no duplicate sus- 
pense order is found, either a Connect and 
Install or a Successive order is issued cover- 
ing the contract as shown by the customer's 
index file. 

On the day previous to the date on which 
a suspense order is due for final disposition, 
the work order clerk pulls from the Reference 
Suspense Order file the Salesman’s copy and 
passes it to the salesman for an immediate 
report. The salesman at once calls at the 
address covered by the order and if possible, 
secures a contract. If unable to secure a 
contract for the location on account of the 
building still remaining vacant, or for any 
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BACKED by advertisements in 12,000,000 mis 


of 70 well-known magazines and newspapers 


Reinforced by local bill board, street car and news- 
paper advertising 


Driven Home by effective window and store displays 
everywhere 


EDISON DAY 


will be the biggest business-building campaign in the 
history of electric lighting. 


The September issue of the Edison Business 


Oct \e \ Builder gives full particulars of the campaign 
© eYx | and shows the most complete and compre- 


: oe hensive list of trade helps we have ever 
r | offered. ‘If you have not received your 
Z copy, write for it to-day. 


ison Dan EDISON LAMP WORKS 


of General Electric Company 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


HARRISON, N. J. 
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other reasons, he reports such on the face 
of :e order and returns the order to the work 
order clerk, whereupon the order clerk pulls 
the Follow-up and Reference copies from the 
file. attaches the Salesman’s copy, and issues 
final cut-out order, instructing that the Com- 
pany’s property be removed from the prem- 
ISC>. 

Returning to the point where the Service 
D.partment boy either reads the meter and 
removes the fuses, or simply reads the meter, 
depending on whether or not there was a new 
occupant desiring to retain the service— 
when the boy reports, the order is returned 
by the Service Department to the work 
order clerk. If it shows “meter read and 
fuses removed,” the clerk passes it at once 
to the bookkeeping department. If it shows 
“\leter read only” and the name of the new 
occupant desiring to retain the service, the 
clerk checks it against the suspense order 
file for the purpose of determining whether 
or not such person has in the meantime 
signed an application for the service, and if 
such is the case, then passes the order on to 
the bookkeeping department. If, on the 
other hand, no application has been signed 
by the person desiring to retain the service, 
instructions are issued to the salesman to 
call and secure the necessary contracts, and 
the order then passed to the bookkeeping 
department, as before. 

By this plan in handling the cut-off case 
the “cost of doing business” in the Service 
Department is not only reduced to a mini- 
mum, but the promptness in rendering ser- 
vice is increased immensely. At the same 
time, effective tab is kept on all vacant 
houses for thirty days following the removal 
of their occupants, and often times business 
is picked up that might otherwise be lost by 
oversight or neglect on the part of salesmen. 
By removing the fuses the possibility of 
current being used is practically eliminated. 
But even this precaution is hardly necessary 
and, I believe, the fuses should be left in- 
tact, so that any new tenant moving in need 
only push the button and obtain service. 


Edison Companies Meet 

The fifteenth annual convention of the 
sales managers of the large Edison Com- 
panies was held at Association Island, New 
York, on August 24, 25 and 26. The follow- 
ing papers were scheduled for presentation 
and discussion: “‘Central-Station Adver- 
tising Plan,” by H. K. Mohr, of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company; “Old Store 
Rates,” by Douglass Burnett, of the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany, of Baltimore; ‘Service Inspection,” by 
C.H. Stevens, of the Edison Electric Illumi- 
nating Company of Brooklyn; “Rates for 
Residence and Business Lighting,” by H. A. 
Brooks, of the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Company of Baltimore; 
“Telephone Order System,” by R. H. 
Wright, of the Cleveland Electric [lumi- 
nating Company, and “The Present Status 
of Electric Furnaces.” 

Unfortunately, these papers are withheld 
from publication. 


George B. Tripp for several years general 
manager of the Harrisburg Light & Power 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa., and previous 
to that, general manager of the Colorado 
Springs Light, Heat & Power Company, has 
hcen appointed operating executive on the 
New York office of the United Gas and 
Electric Engineering Corporation, operators 
of the Harrisburg Light & Power Company, 
the Colorado Springs Light, Heat & Power 
‘ompany, and numerous other utility pro- 
perties, 
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A Carnival Under Martial Law 

interesting bit of selling ingenuity 
was successfully staged a few weeks ago 
in Walsenburg, Colorado, where for some 
time the United States Government has 


An 


maintained martial law, Federal troops 
being encamped in the city to preserve 
order during the coal strike. The local 
central station is operated by the Trinidad 
(Colo.) Electric Transmission, Railway and 
Gas Company, and, despite the fact that 
the city has been recently battered by 
shot and shell from miner, mine guard, 
and troops alike, an electric carnival was 
held there recently which was a huge success 
in every way. 

Walsenburg, in times of peace, has a popu- 
lation of less than 2,500 persons. It is 
located fifty miles north of Trinidad, Colo., 
and an equal distance south of Pueblo. It 
‘ame into recent prominence during the 
coal strike, in first page newspaper head- 
lines, when extras telling of the Battle of 
Walsenburg were being circulated. When 
cessation of hostilities came about with the 
arrival of United States troops, the city 
resembled Juarez, Mexico, after the second 
big battle. Buildings were destroyed, 
houses burned, and residents generally had 
suffered a shock. 

General Manager Franklin P. Wood, of 
the Electric Company, decided that despite 
handicaps, he would conduct an electric 
carnival, feeling that such an affair would be 
just the thing to “liven” up the city, and 
help bring it back to its natural state. The 
strike and matters before the strike had 
engendered much antagonistic feeling among 
the business men, and the city had, in fact, 
been split into factions. Though the show 
was given primarily to “‘liven” things up, it 
worked out so that a closer spirit of coopera- 
tion between the business men was brought 
about. It broadened the public policy of the 
Electric Company, it was the means of 
demonstrating the utility of electrical appli- 
ances, and it resulted in the sale of a large 
number of devices. 

The carnival lasted three days and was 
held in the Walsenburg Opera House under 
the management of Franklin P. Wood, 
general manager of the Trinidad Company, 
and W. R. Shade, local manager at Walsen- 
burg. Luncheons and teas were given. 
The business men’s luncheon resulted in the 
sale of two electric ranges—cash on the 
spot—several smaller devices, and three 
electric signs while plans were drawn for 
better store lighting in two stores. An 
afternoon tea for ladies was served to nearly 
500 persons with an overflow unable to get in. 
Over 100 electrical devices were sold at this 
function. Each evening free “movies” were 
shown at the local theatre. The films were 
furnished by the courtesy of the General 
Electric and Westinghouse Companies and 
brief lectures on the advantages of the elec- 
tric home comforts were given. At every 
performance many people were turned 
away, unable to get into the playhouse. 

The publicity features of the carnival were 
admirably handled. Invitations were sent 
to every housewife in the city. Each 
morning the city was covered by boys who 
distributed flyers to every store and resi- 
dence. Posters were pasted about the city, 
on walls, billboards and fences. Engraved 
invitations were mailed to business men. 
The newspapers devoted much space to 
comments, and the half page paid advertise- 
ments gave wide publicity to each feature of 
the carnival. The final achievement of the 
three days was the active planning for a 
commercial club to be formed to represent 
and develop Walsenburg business interest. 
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Electric Vehicle Convention 
Program 
The Electric Vehicle Association of Amer- 
ica has announced the program for its coming 


convention on October 19, 20 and 21. The 
meeting will be held at Hotel Bellevue- 


Stratford, Philadelphia. The following re- 
ports and papers are scheduled 

President’s address, Mr. Frank W. Smith. 
Report of executive secretary, Mr. A. Jack- 
son Marshall. Reports of committees: 
Membership and formation of sections, 
Mr. J. F. Becker; operating records, Mr. 


W. P. Kennedy; garage and rates, Mr. 
John F. Gilchrist; insurance, Mr. Day 
Baker; papers, Mr. 5S. G. Thompson; leg- 
islation, Mr. P. D. Wagoner; educational 
courses, Mr. M. W. Alexander; standard- 


ization, Mr. E. R. Whitney; traffic, Mr. 
D. C. Fenner; good roads, Col. E. W. M. 
Bailey; Central-station co-operation, Mr. 
W. W. Freeman; parcels post delivery, Mr. 
James H. McGraw; Railroad Development, 
Mr. 8S. G. Thompson; motion-picture film, 
Mr. W. C. Andrews; constitution and by- 
laws revision, Mr. Frank W. Frueauff. 
Reports of secretaries of association sec- 
tions: New England, Mr. L. L. Edgar; 
Chicago, Mr. F. E. McCall; Philadelphia, 
Mr. J. C. Bartlett; Washington, Mr. C. M. 


Marsh; Cincinnati, Mr. P. H. Kemble: 
San Francisco, Mr. J. W. Redpath; Los 
Angeles, Mr. J. F. Rogan; Pittsburgh, 
Mr. J. A. Jacques; Detroit, Mr. J. W. 
Brennan. 

Papers: “Progress of the Electric Vehi- 
cle,” Mr. James H. MeGraw; ‘Unusual 


Mr F. 
“The Motor Truck in Ter- 


Applications of Electric Trucks,” 
Nelson Carle; 


minal Freight Handling,’ Mr. S. G. 
Thompson; “Electric Vehicles in Parcels 
Post Service,” Mr. W. P. Kennedy; ‘The 


National Electric Light Association’s Elec- 
tric Salesman’s Handbook, with Especial 
Reference to Its Electric-Vehicle Section,” 
Mr. T. I. Jones; ‘Electric Industrial 
Trucks,” symposium by the General Ve- 
hicle Company, C. W. Hunt Company, 
Automatic Transportation Company and 
Elwell-Parker Company; “Educating the 
Public to the Field and Use of the Electric 
Vehicle,” Mr. F. C. Henderschott; **Elec- 
trical Fire Apparatus,” Chief Walker of 
the Philadelphia Fire Department. 


Hotel Guest Room Fans 

In a recent issue of The Emerson Monthly 
is an interesting account of the equipment 
of the new Hotel Warwick in St. Louis in 
which every guest room in the house, is 
equipped with an electric fan for the use of 
patrons, without charge. It suggests to 
the central station man, the importance 
of seriously going after the hotel fan busi- 
Every modern hostlery is complete 
today in all manner of comfort-giving de- 
vices. Bath-rooms are luxurious in their 
appointments, plate glass covers, tables and 
bureaus and artistic reading lamps stand 
beside the head of the bed, but there are 
few hotels as yet fully equipped with fans 
for guest rooms. Here is a summer load 
that is worth working for. 


ness. 


Norman B. Hickox, Manager of the Green- 
wood Advertising Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn., has announced himself a candidate 
for member of the thirteenth Jovian Con- 
gress, District No. 3. Mr. Hickox has been 
Statesman in the 11th and 12th Congress, 
president of the Knoxville Advertising Club 
and second vice-president of the National 
Association Electric Manufacturers. 
His many friends are working hard in his 
interest. 


Sign 








































































































































































































































































House Wiring in Roanoke 






The Details of a Successful Campaign in a Southern City 


.G. CLAYTOR, Superintend- 
ent of Light and Power and 
Sales Manager C. C. Hogs- 
head, of the Roanoke Rail- 
way & Electric Company of 
Roanoke, Va., decided last 
December to concentrate 
their efforts for 1914 upon 

the wiring of old houses. It was estimated 

at that time that the number of unwired 
hotises on the lines of the company was 
somewhere between 700 and 1,000. It 
was further estimated that a vigorous 
twelve month’s campaign embracing per- 
sistent solicitation and extensive adver- 
tising would result in the introduction of 
electric service -into 300 of these houses. 

The basis of the campaign was an ex- 
tended payment proposition under which 
the company secured the wiring contracts 
direct, apportioned them equitably among 
the various electrical contractors, furnished 
fixtures, glassware and lamps, at prices close 
to cost, and financed each contract, receiv- 
ing from each customer 10 per cent in cash 
of the total cost of wiring and fixtures and 
dividing the remainder into twleve monthly 








A Six Room House 
Wired 


and fixtures installed, under the terms 
of our Special House Wiring Offer, for 
from 


$15.00 Up 


depending upon the quality of fixtures. 


Payment may be made in twelve 
monthly installments. 
Phone 1610 today. 


Roanoke Railway & Electric Co. 


Putting the propositien and the price in 
simplified form. 


installments. As an insurance against possi- 
ble losses in the collection of the monthly 
payments, the company, which, of course, 
paid cash to the contractors on each job, 
added 10 per cent to the contractors’ prices. 

It was realized at the outset that to make 
the plan workable it would be necessary to 
have the various contracting firms agree 
upon a standard schedule of prices. Whena 
suggested price-list was submitted to the 
contractors at a meeting between them and 
Messrs. Claytor and Hogshead, objection 
was raised that the prices were too low, but 
when once the agreement had been entered 
into and the campaign was well under way, 
the contractors realized that there was a 
sufficient margin of profit; indeed the com- 
pany experienced difficulty in one or two 
instances in maintaining this same price-list 
against voluntary reductions by contractors 
on large jobs. 

The campaign was opened on January 5, 
at a season that is not usually considered 
auspicious for the inauguration of a cam- 
paign of this character, and it must be ad- 


By F. B. Wricut, Jr. 
Plan & Copy Manager, The C. W. Lee Company 


mitted that the company’s officials as well 
as the writer, expected that the first two or 
three months would be productive of meagre 
results; but assuming that such would be the 
case, we were satisfied that by laying the 
foundation then, we could be certain of 
being under full steam when the usual house 
wiring season opened. 

Three specific propositions were featured 
in the advertising. These were known as 
propositions A, B, and C, and are as follows: 


Proposition A—Wiring for six light outlets, one 
in each of six rooms, to be equipped with drop light 
shades and lamps, $15. 


Proposition B—Wiring for six light outlets, one 
in each of six rooms, to be equipped with fixtures, 
glassware and lamps. Two 2-light fixtures, one 
1-light fixture, three drop lights. Fixtures equipped 
with pull chain sockets, $21.50. 

Proposition C—Wiring for six light outlets, one 
in each of six rooms, to be equipped with fixtures, 
glassware and lamps. Two 2-light square brass 
fixtures, one 1-light chain pendant fixture, three 
drop lights; fixtures equipped with pull chain 
sockets, $27.50. 





How many people do you suppose 
will be willing to live in an unwired 
home five years from today? 








Just turn a switch or press a but- 
ton and flood the room with light—if 
you live in an electric home. It’s very 
different if you do not. 














Do you know of any other im- 
provement you can make to your 
home that will add so much to its 
intrinsic value as having it wired 
for electricity? 








Tomorrow will be ironing day, but 
it will have no terrors for the house- 
wife whe lives in an electric home and 
uses fn electric flatiron. 








At the low rates charged for elec- 
tricity in Roanoke, no family can af- 
ford to be without electric service. 








A residence without electric service 
is scarcely more modern today than a 
residence without water service, 











These small ads, each conveying a single idea, were 
used persistently, scattered through the newspaper. 


As is almost invariably the case, only a 
small proportion of the contracts secured 
were based on any of these specific proposi- 
tions. Most of them were a combination of 
the features of two or three, but by advertis- 
ing these propositions and the exact cost of 
each, we succeeded in impressing upon the 
public the low cost of house wiring and 
affording them a means of applying the cost 
to their individual requirements. During 
the first month the advertising was largely 
of a suggestive character. The use and 
advantages of electricity, the comforts and 
increased intrinsic value of the wired home 
and similar points were emphasized. No 
publicity was given at that time to the 
specific house-wiring proposition, although a 
systematic house-to-house canvass of pros- 
pects was carried on by two salesmen from 
the day the campaign opened. During the 
month of January, 38 house-wiring contracts 
were received, while the net gain in cus- 
tomers was 90. 

In February we came out with our specific 
propositions, and that the public was pro- 
perly primed to receive them was shown 
by the month’s total of 66 house-wiring con- 
tracts and a net gain of 91 customers. 





Your Home Is Not Modern 
If It Ils Not Wired ° 


If you live in the biggest and costliest resi- 
dence in Roanoke and it is not wired for 
electricity you are not getting as much com- 
fort and convenience out of your home as 
your neighbor in the little electrically lighted 
house across the street. 

His home is modern, even if it was built 
fifty years ago, and yours is not—you might 
as well admit it—if it was completed only 
yesterday. 

Of course, no home that was completed 
yesterday, or any time within the past five 
years, is likely to be without electric serv- 
ice, but there are still a few unwired homes 
among those that were erected at an earlier 
period. 

If you own one of these, you can have it 
modernized with electric service at a very 
low cost and pay for the work in twelve 
monthly installments. 

Phone 1610. 


Roanoke Railway and 
Electric Company 


Don’t fail to visit our booth in Exhibit Hall Trade Week—March 24, 25, 26, 27 


An appeal to pride in the home. 


The campaign gathered further impetus 
in March, 69 houses being wired and 91 
customers gained, while in April, all monthly 
records of the company were broken by the 
wiring of 80 houses and the gain of 125 
customers. 

In May, 52 wiring contracts were re- 
ceived and the number of customers in 
creased by 129, while in June, 40 contracts 
and 72 customers were added to the list. 

Thus for the period of six months, the 
company made this remarkable showing: 


Old Houses Wired Vit SP ame ste 
Net Gain, Customer . ... . 


345 
601 


In six months the company, with tw: 
solicitors in the field, secured more hous: 
wiring contracts than they had figured 01 
getting during the entire year. Needless t: 
say, the campaign was not stopped with th: 
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securing of the contemplated number of con- 
tracts. It is still being carried on, though in 
deference to the summer weather on a some- 
what modified scale at present; but in the 
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“Is it Wired?” 


This is the first question 
asked by the prospective 
tenant. 

In this day of modern con- 
veniences the rentingeof a 
house that is without electric 
service has become a very 
difficult problem—almost as 
difficult as the renting of a 
house that is without water 
service. 

Landlords and agents with 
unwired, unrented houses on 
their hands should not neg- 
lect the opportunity af- (" 
forded by our Special House : 
Wiring Offer to make these 
houses really marketable. 


ee-erosaasr #0 
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Roanoke Railway | 
and | 
Electric Company | 


An ad addressed to landlords and agents. 





fall it is our purpose to redouble our efforts 
along the same lines. 

The prospect cards of the Roanoke Rail- 
way & Electric Company have been so 
systematized that all phases of a campaign 
of this character can be taken care of with 
little difficulty. If a solicitor wants any in- 
formation about Mr. John Smith at No. 18 








TO OWNERS OF 
UNWIRED HOUSES 


Do you realize that every unwired house 
in Roanoke is DECREASING in value 
each year, simply because tenants demand 
electrically equipped homes, and the build- 
ers of all new houses are acceding to that 


demand? 


Of the hundreds of new buildings of all 
descriptions that were erected in Roanoke 
last year ONLY ONE WAS NOT 
WIRED. Of all the buildings that have 
been erected during the past five years prob- 
ably over 99% are electrically equipped. 

What is to be the effect of this upon the 
value of all unwired houses? Will it not 
result in gradually making the unwired house 
pbsolete and a drug on the real estate mar- 
ket? Ip expressing the opinion that it will 
we simply reflect the view of some of the 
shrewdest judges of realty values. 


To enable every owner ofan unwired res- 
idence on our lines to equip it for electric- 
ity we are prepared to have it wired and 
epuipped with electric fixtures at a price 
fower than has ever before been quoted. 
THE JOB, COMPLETE, WILL COST 
FROM $15.00 UP, depending upon the 
number of outlets and the style of fixtures 

Wherever it 1s so desired, the job can be 
paid for in monthly payments covering the 
period of a year. 


For full particulars phone 1610 or 1611. 


Roanoke Railway and 
Electric Company 











The “House Value” argument proved very effective. 


Jefferson Street, he has only to turn to Mr. 
Smith’s card to secure it. A description of 
Mr. Smith’s house, the name of the owner, 
when he was last solicited, what he said and 
what the prospects are for securing a con- 
tract, are all set forth. 

The solicitation was carried out along the 


same systematic lines. If a salesman re- 
ceived some encouragement but no contract 
on his first visit, the fact was carefully noted 
and two weeks later the following letter sent 
out: 


Dear Sir (or Madam) :— 

Our Mr. recently discussed with you a propo- 
sition whereby you can have your residence wired 
and fully equipped for electricity at a very low cost 
and pay for the same in twelve monthly install- 
ments. 

A number of your neighbors have already taken 
advantage of this offer, which will be in effect for a 
limited time only. This is an unusual opportunity 
to secure the conveniences of electric service, and at 
the same time to increase the value of your home. 

Mr.—— will call on you again within the next 
few days, and will be glad to accept an order for any 
wiring arrangements which you may decide upon. 

Yours very truly, 
Sales Manager. 





It is of interest to note that at one time 
during the campaign this letter was bring- 
ing in contracts too fast for the contractors 
to handle them promptly and we were com- 
pelled to hold up letters to a large batch of 
prospects until the contractors caught up 
with the work. 

Roanoke is essentially an electric city. 
During the year 1913 only one unwired resi- 
dence was constructed within the city limits. 
There were, however, many property owners 
and real estate agents who controlled any- 
where from three to a dozen unwired houses 
each. To reach these people it was nec- 
essary to appeal to them through their desire 
to keep their property rented. This we 
did by advertising widely the fact that 
tenants of unwired houses who desired to 
live in electrically equipped residences 
would be assisted by the company in secur- 
ing such residences. We also sent the fol- 
lowing letter to real estate owners and agents 
of unwired houses; while this letter was 
based on the assumption that the houses 
owned by the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed were electrically equipped, it also 
served the purpose of notifying those whose 
houses were not wired that the company 
was cooperating with the owners of the 
other class to keep their houses tenanted: 


Dear Sir: 
In soliciting new business our representatives 
frequently receive inquiries for electrically equipped 
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residences from people who live in houses that are 
not wired. If you will furnish us from time to time 
a list of your wired residences, with purchase or 
rental figures and other necessary information, we 
will be glad to assist in any way we can to rent or 
sell same. 
Yours very truly, 
Sales Manager. 


The Roanoke Company serves a terri- 
tory having a population of approximately 
45,000, and when the campaign was started 
in January the number of customers: on 
the books of the company was 5,066. Thus, 
it can be seen thatthe net result of the six 
months’ work was,an increase of about 
12 per cent in the number of customers. 





Tenants of unwired houses who de- 
sire to rent homes that have electric 
service should communicate with the 
Roanoke Railway and Electric Com- 
pany. 











A standing ad on the real estate page. 


The total amount paid to the four con- 
tracting firms during the six months’ period 
was $9,187.14, while the average amount of 
each job, including both wiring and fixtures, 
was $29.55. The collections have been 
excellent, the company so far having sus- 
tained practically no losses from the propo- 
sition. However, a number of contracts 
where the credit was questionable were 
rejected by the company. These rejected 
contracts, of course, are not included in 
the totals given in the foregoing paragraphs. 
That the campaign served as an impetus, 
even for the appliance end of the business, 
is shown by the fact that without any ex- 
tensive appliance advertising and no solici- 
tation 200 irons were put out during the 
period of the campaign. 

These results were obtained in the face 
of somewhat unfavorable business conditions 
during a long period of the campaign. 
The Norfolk and Western shops, Roanoke’s 
principal industry, were working on part 
time only, and other industires also showed 
a slackening compared with recent years. 











Don’t Think That 
The A. & W. 


Time Switch does 
Not Produce 
Revenue 


lighting. 
merchant, from that window. 
friend maker. 


Switch. 
one you can depend on. 








vine the Extreme Simplicity of 





Fewer Parts than any Other Make ment 


Connected Direct to a 
Rotary Switch. 


An ‘Approved Rotary 
Switch. 


Every Time Switch on a window means more long-hour window 
Every Time Switch means less trouble and more value to the 
The Time Switch is an active revenue producer and an active 


Every time you talk to a merchant, put in a plug for the Time 
And the A. & W. is the best Time Switch made—the 


We guarantee perfection and replace without charge, any switch 
that fails to give at least a full year of satisfying service. 


The A. & W. Electric Sign Company 


CLEVELAND 


A very Strong, Durable 
and Reliable 8-day Move- 


Fifty per cent 









Patent No. 983224 Asbestos Insulation 





Other Patents Pending. 
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As a large majority of the new customers 
were shop employees, it is fair to assume 
that even a greater measure of success would 
have been attained by this campaign 
under normal industrial conditions. 

The accompanying advertisements are 
good examples of the publicity methods 
which were used in the campaign. The 
small ads, each conveying a single idea 
were used persistently during the first three 
months of the campaign. From one to 
six appeared in each newspaper daily, 
regardless of what other advertising was 
run. The writer has used this style of 
advertising in many similar campaigns 
and considers that it affords the most effec- 
tive and economical use of small space 
that it is possible to obtain. The doctrinai- 
res will criticize it on the grounds that the 
ads do not bear the name ‘of the company, 
but why should they when there is no electric 
competition? In the display ads we strove 
by constant and consiste nt hammering to 
make every householder in Roanoke realize 
the opportunity offered and consider it well. 











MERALITE 


Brings Efficiency 
To Office Workers 


You can sell ‘PMERALITE” 
Desk Lamps to an office as an 
aid to efficiency—a straight bus- 
iness proposition. 


They prevent eye-strain and 
headache. A strong working light 
without glare. That means faster 
and more accurate work. It pays. 


Plenty of arguments for the 
SEMERALITE' Line. And every 
Emeralite sold means a satisfied 
customer and more sales. 


The PMERALITE "is widely ad- 
vertised. Hitch up with this cam- 
paign and let us refer inquiries. 

Write for booklet illustrating 30 


patterns of this popular lamp. 


Order samples today for your 
Salesroom. 


H. G. McFaddin & Co. 
38 Warren Street, NEW YORK 
DEPT. M 























A New Graphic Meter 


A new graphic meter has been developed 
by the Westinghouse Company to answer 


the demands of the continually expanding 
use of these instruments in central station 
service. 


During recent years, graphic me- 
ters have come into extensive use in settling 
disputes with customers. The records often 
disclose to the customer the use of power 
at unexpected hours. Many cases are on 
record where such situations were quickly 
traced and resulted in immediate economies, 
and prevented misunderstanding between 
the central station and its customers. The 
graphic meters are invaluable for making 
records of service in operating series arc 
lamps, showing the actual time the lamps 















































were in operation each night and the actual 
current supplied to them. Meter records 
of this character have settled at once and 
with slight expenses, many disputes with 
municipal authorities regarding the hours 
of burning. Central station salesmen are 
taking more and more interest in these in- 
struments, constantly finding new commer- 
cial applications, and to provide a simple, 
convenient and efficient instrument, the 
Westinghouse Company has developed the 
new type of graphic meters shown in the 
picture. 

The meter consists of a solenoid and core 
acting directly on an arm that carries the 
recording pen, and a continuous strip of 
paper moved uniformly by a_ high-grade 
clock mechanism. To overcome the slight 
friction of the pen on the paper, the solenoid 
is made very powerful in its action, con- 
trolled by a heavy spring, which also mini- 
mizes inaccuracies due to slight errors in 
in leveling. An oil dash-pot is provided to 
damp the action of the meters on fluctu- 
ating current or voltage. On circuits not 
subject to excessive fluctuations, the oil can 
be left out of the dash-pot. 

A glass ink reservoir, a new feature, which 
will hold a supply sufficient for three weeks 
or more of ordinary use, is mounted in such 
a way that a wick, one end of which is in the 
reservoir and the other in the V-shaped pen, 
will feed the ink into the pen as used. The 
ink is furnished in liquid form and is specially 
prepared to give good results with the pen 
and paper supplied. A small clip inside the 
meter case serves to hold the ink phial, so 
that the ink is always on hand when wanted. 

The record paper for these meters is of 
stock specially selected for satisfactory 
records and is accurately ruled. The hours 
are stamped on one margin, and an accurate 
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drive is assured by perforations in the paper 
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in which pins on the driving mechanism e)- 
gage. The paper is 314 inches, 24% inch: . 
being occupied by the calibrated part of t), 
scale, which has well spaced legible division. 
throughout, 244 inches in its width. 


Southeastern Section Convention 


The second annual convention oft) 
Southeastern Section of the National Ele: 
tric Light Association was held at Isle o| 
Palms, Charleston, S$. C., August 19 to 2) 
More than 100 were in attendance, represen| 
ing central stations in Virginia, North Caro 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama ani 
Florida. 

A varied program was scheduled both for 
work and entertainment. A very importan! 
paper on “Regulation” was presented |) 
John S. Bleecker, of Columbus, Georgia, anc 
discussed at length. 

The following officers were elected to serv 
through the coming year: 

President, J. E. Bigham, Tampa, Fla.:; 
first vice-president, W. A. Belcher, Cordele, 
Ga.; second vice-president, C. M. Benedict, 
Charleston, S. C. Executive committee, 
C.D. Flanagin, Athens, Ga.; W. E. Mitchell, 
Birmingham, Ala.; C. I. Day, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; H. W. Plummer, Asheville, N. C. 
Alfred Wallace, Columbia, S. C. Rate 
committee, W. R. Collier, Atlanta, Ga. 
Membership and finance committee, W. A. 
Belcher, Cordele, Ga. Public policy com- 
mittee, PS S. Awkright, Atlanta, Ga.; John 
Ss. Bicocher, Columbus, Ga., and Z. V. Tay- 
lor, Charlotte, N.C. 

George H. Wygant, 
Company, Tampa, Fla., 
secretary-treasurer. 


Tampa _ Electric 
was appointed 





The Electric Vehicle Section of New York 


The New York Section of the Electric 
Vehicle Association of America has been 
organized with the following officers to serve 
through the coming year: 

Harvey Robinson, chairman, New York 
Edison Company; D.C. Fenner, vice-chair- 
man, General Vehicle Company; David F. 
Tobias, secretary, United Electric Light & 
Power Company. Executive comittee, W. 

Andrews, Edison Storage Battery Com- 
pany; T. C. Martin, sec., National Electric 
Light Association; S. W. Menefee, Anderson 
Electric Car Company; Nathaniel Platt, 
Baker Motor Vehicle Company; F. F. Samp- 
son, Exide Battery Depots Company, Inc.; 
Frank W. Smith, United Electric Light & 
Power Company; S$. G. Thompson, Public 
Service Electric Company of N. J.; Charles 
A. Ward, Ward Motor Vehicle Company; 
C. Y. Kenworthy, Rauch & Lang Carriage 
Company. 






George W. Elliott who for eight years has 
been identified with the Electrical World, 
and for two years as advertising manager 
and director of the McGraw Publishing 
Company, has announced his retirement 
from active business. Mr. Elliott plans to 
devote some time to foreign traveling. 


A. J. Edgell who is in charge of the display 
service bureau of the Society for Electrical 
Development, has been elected second vice- 
president of the International Association 
of Window Trimmers. 


D. R. Thomas has been appointed mana- 
ger of the Michigan Power Company, 


Lansing, Mich., to succeed D. W. Low. 
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Old House Wiring and Special Campaigns 


Paper Read Before the Sixth Annual Convention of the New England Section, 
Narragansett Pier, R. I., September 2, 3 and 4, 1914. 


MOR some years back the prob- 
lem of the large, as well as 
the small central station 
manager, has been that of 
securing the latent business 
in the unwired premises 
which constitute for most 
of us the large percentage 
of the actual buildings in existence. 

We all know that the hardest proposition 
to interest is the small householder. We 
also know that there is a tremendous possi- 
bility in this field if it is possible for us to 
make some proposition whereby the prospect 
can secure the benefit of the use of the elec- 
tric service at a minimum of expense in the 
initial outlay. I think it is fair to say that 
we all have tried, at one time or another, 
schemes of varying success. The writer 
knows for his own part that schemes have 
been thought of and schemes have been tried 
by his Company to induce the small house- 
holder to come across with his money at the 
wiring contractor’s price, all of which have 
failed in a large way, largely through the 
fact that the lighting company’s interests 
were too apparent in the campaign which was 
being made, with but little effort on the part 
of the company to convince the prospect 
that the proposition was in the true spirit of 
“cooperation.” 

It is easy, of course, for us all to go into the 
field and say to Tom, Dick and Harry (as 
we find them) “Your premises should be 
wired—you should be a customer of our 
Company: The uses of electric service afford 
this or that convenience which it is impos- 
sible for you to get otherwise,” all of which 
has been called to the prospect’s attention 
through previous campaigns or through the 
insistent demands of his family. 

In this enlightened day the prospect is 
largely conversant with the good points of 
our service, yet when he comes to go into a 
multiplicity of detail involved in securing a 
bid for the wiring of his premises from one, 
two, three or perhaps five different contrac- 
tors, who are all interested in securing from 
him the maximum amount of business at the 
maximum amount of profit, and who finan- 
cially are in such position that upon com- 
pletion of the work they must insist that the 
money be forthcoming, we can well appre- 
ciate the prospect’s reasons for hesitating 
before getting into a condition which may be 
financially impossible, and which even to 
many people who are financially able to take 
the step, it appears so complicated that they 
do not do so as when they have consulted one 
contractor and another and the contractors 
have given their expression of opinion as 
regards the suggestions of their competitors 
and all of the opinions originally held by the 
owner as to what he desired, have been 
shown by one or another to be far from the 
best practice in house wiring, he has just 
about enough assurance of his own to decide 
that he won’t do anything. 

Through all this we, of the Edison Com- 
pany, have struggled with varying success. 
I is true that all of us will get a certain 
umount of business for many years yet. to 
come from the unwired buildings, as the 
prosperity of a neighborhood is indicated by 





By Mr. E. C. Kiwsati 


The Edison Electric Iluminating Co., Boston, Mass. 


a disposition to spend money more and more 
freely for the installation of the conveniences 
which are being offered through the use of 
our product, yet it is true (especially in the 
present time) that many people are disin- 
clined to withdraw savings for an expendi- 
ture which they have proved to themselves 
through many years’ experience, could be 
avoided at, it is true, some inconvenience. 
It is up to us to show that an old building 
can be wired at a minimum of inconvenience, 
both financial and physical. 

In evolving any scheme of house wiring to 
be put before the owners of existing build- 
ings, with the hope of securing results in a 
large way, we have proven to our satisfac- 
tion, it is essential that the central station 
assume a part of the burden of the original 
expense. If, however, we look ‘at this pro- 
position in a broad light, we can see how 
small a part of the burden we are obliged to 
-arry for such an income as it is possible to 
produce. When we consider that the mere 
financing of a wiring plan is in the end but 
equivalent to an acceptance of a customer's 
note with monthy payments to be matured 
within a stated period, with or without in- 
terest it is fair to assume that there is not a 
company in this Association that could not 
well afford to adopt such a plan and waive 
the interest charges on a wiring proposition 
as off-set by the possibilities of income at 
their current rates. 

The experience of the Boston Edison Com- 
pany has come in operating under the plan 
which we are now using and is such that we 
feel well justified in saying the cost to the 
Company is insignificant when we figure the 
income which we are receiving from such 
installations as have been already made. 

In the nine months ending July 31, 1914, 
we have signed 918 contracts, which con- 
tracts have added 17,000 50 watt equiva- 
lents to our connected load. The estimated 
income from this business we have approxi- 
mated at $21,000. The house wiring as 
contracted under the plan amounts to 
$75,800 of which we have received in cash 
payments $7,700 leaving a difference of 
approximately $68,000, to be paid in 
monthly payments, amounting on August 1 
to $4,485 per month, so that our financing 
investment in this proposition will be en- 
tirely taken care of within a period of 15 
months and our real investment will be but 
the interest rate on the $68,000 for a period 
of approximately 714 months. 

I think it is safe to assume that any of us 
are willing to spend $2,100 for a net increase 
in income of $21,000 per annum. 

It is not the intention of the writer to go 
into a detailed explanation of the house wir- 
ing plan as adopted by the Edison Company, 
as we have furnished the Secretary with a 
limited number of booklets which may be 
had upon application, published by the 
Company for the purpose of distributing to 
prospects. They are fully explanatory of 
the plan and show in detail just what the 
customer may expect, not only in wiring but 
in fixturing his premises. 

At the start of this plan it was somewhat 
questioned as to the possibility of our secur- 
ing a large number of customers who would 


be willing to confine themselves to a line of 
fixtures as simple as those here shown. It 
is true that in many cases the customer has 
decided to purchase his own fixtures which 
we, on our part, have been just as willing to 
finance, but it is also true that the great 
majority of the customers have made the 
selection of the fixtures as outlined. 

It is approximated that there are 160,000 
unwired houses in the territory of the Edison 
Company, and while we feel somewhat well 
satisfied with the fact that we have been 
able to wire 918 of them in the last nine 
months, we do not feel that we have approxi- 
mated the possibilities of the plan. We do 
feel, however, that the plan has proved it- 
self through what has already been done. 

This proposition is so elastic that we find 
it possible to sell our customers house wiring 
where our agent has never seen the premises, 
the only knowledge which he possesses being 
that the lines of the Company pass the pre- 
mises; the customer on his part telling us 
where he desires the outlets, the agent check- 
ing same from the published list, and total- 
ing the results so obtained. In fact many 
of our contracts have been so sold. These 
contracts signed at the desk of the agent at 
the time of the sale, are turned over to the 
contractor without his having viewed the 
premises, accepted by him, he making his 
survey of the stock requirements after the 
business end of the deal is entirely completed. 
I believe it perfectly safe to venture the 
statement that there is not a wiring con- 
tractor doing business in our territory who 
has a plan so comprehensive. 

In promoting this plan originally we met 
with some little opposition from the con- 
tractors, they taking the view point that the 
only advantage that could possibly be gotten 
through the plan as proposed would accrue 
to the Edison Company at their (the con- 
tractors’) expense. It seemed to be a pre- 
vailing idea that we were putting ourselves 
in a position which properly belonged to 
them; that we were quoting a customer 
prices arbitrarily without consulting the 
contractor as to his wishes, his desires or his 
willingness to execute the work under the 
agreement as proposed. 

We are perhaps willing to admit that all 
the contractors said is true. We did take an 
arbitrary stand. We did dictate the prices 
at which the work should be done. We did 
put ourselves in the position of the contrac- 
tor and sell his product to be delivered by 
him, but in making up the price-list we con- 
sulted a contractor, whom we felt well com- 
petent to pass upon the prices and whose 
consent we got to execute any contract which 
we might secure at the prices as quoted, be- 
fore putting the proposition before the con- 
tractors as a whole. 

There may be a question of ethics in our 
confining such a proposition originally to one 
contractor, but as a matter of fact we were 
even more arbitrary than this as we used our 
own judgment largely where any question 
arose between him and ourselves and the 
plan as finally proposed was put out on this 
basis largely. “Here is our proposition: 


We have a contractor who is willing to exe- 
If you want any of the business 


cute orders. 
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that we are going to secure from this plan, 
you may have it or leave it, as your desire.” 
We did not put this into so many words be- 
fore the contractor, but in calling a meeting 
of all the contractors we placed the proposi- 
tion before them and the inference was very 
plain when we stated “‘we are going to secure 
business on this plan; the plan is under- 
written by one of your number in that he 
will do the work; if you want to get in we 
have called you together to offer you the 
privilege—if you don’t there are no hard 
feelings.” 

As a result of this attitude we have at the 
present time 200 contractors who are accept- 
ing such work as we may turn over, and we 
have many contractors who are daily calling 
us wanting to know if we have not some con- 
tracts in hand which they can execute. 

An important feature of our house wiring 
campaign has been the cooperation which 
we have gotten through the wiring contrac- 
tors, by means of a compensation plan 
adopted wherein we have paid the contrac- 
tor $2 per customer secured plus 25c. for each 
outlet for which the customer contracts and 
installs. 
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Under this plan we have secured from the 
contractors 248 contracts for which we have 
paid in compensation $1,265.25 or an aver- 
age compensation of about $5.10 per house 
secured and wired by the contractor. This 
compensation has been divided among 
exactly 50 wiring contractors. We have 
thus made 50 agents for the Company and 
feel that the moral effect of inducing the 
wiring contractor to secure real business on 
this plan is worth all we pay as compensa- 
tion. 

The big feature in the soliciting of this 
business under the plan has proven to be the 
fact that we approach the customer with a 
proposition of wiring his premises for a ser- 
vice at a cost of but $14.35. 

At the start of this campaign we put out 
to our customer a letter asking the question 
“would you be interested in a proposition of 
wiring your house for an electric service at an 
original investment of $2.35, and $2 per 
month for six months.” We naturally did 
not, in this announcement, tell our entire 
story, nor did we notify a customer of the 
fact that we offered but a limited service for 
the consideration of $14.35, yet, as an adver- 
tising proposition, we feel that we are fully 
justified when it is taken into consideration 
the low price offered for the installation of a 
service to the premises, a service pipe, in the 
overhead districts, a meter board with neces- 
sary fuse plugs, and the wiring of one outlet 
in armored cable, at any location on the 
first floor of the house, excepting the ceiling. 

While we in the business consider the bait 
good, the fact that the fish caught were not 
limited to $14.35 is shown by the fact that 
but 29 of the total number 918 of contracts 
signed were for the minimum amount. 


38 contracts were from $ 14.35 to$ 25.00 
146 from 25.00 to 50.00 
231 from 50.00 to 75.00 
227 from 75.00 to 100.00 
196 from 100.00 to 150.00 

37 from 150.00 to 200.00 

14, over 200.00 


These figures would seem to indicate that 
the bulk of the business from any such ad- 
vertising proposition where proper induce- 
ments are offered, under the wiring schedule, 
can be looked for in greater amounts, by far, 
than the minimum offered. In fact the 
average contract has amounted to some- 
thing over $83. 

Another campaign adopted by the Edison 
Company with considerable success, has 
been on store wiring where the Company 
has agreed to furnish a Mazda fixture for a 
minimum of 100 watts for interior lighting, 
or for a minimum of 150 watts for outside 
uses. The outside fixture is an ordinary 
spun copper, weather proof, totally enclosed 
unit with 14-inch glass ware that makes it 
possible for use up to 500 watt. 

The inside fixture is an ordinary spun brass 
canopy with stem and chain fitted with 
Holophane prismatic glass. 

In addition to furnishing the fixtures, we 
also finance the wiring and have adopted the 
following schedule as a basis of wiring store 
fixtures. 


5 outlets 
4 outlets 
3 outlets 
Additional outlets over 5 


$17.50 

15.50 

13.50 
2.50 each 


Since the start of this campaign in Decem- 
ber, we have signed on a financing basis 946 
contracts, totaling 13,993.50 watt equiva- 
lents with a gross income approximated of 
$50,000. 

The contracted price of the wiring 
amounts to $20,500, of which there has been 
paid down $3,100 and from which we are 
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receiving monthly payments of approxi- 
mately $1,800. 

Outside of the financing agreement, we 
have installed many of these fixtures jy 
places where our customers, so-called, had 4 
meter but were largely burning gas. In so 
doing we have changed actual conditions of 
use and the customer is now using electric 
service, carrying his gas as an auxiliary to \s 
rather than the opposite, as was the ¢:\se 
prior to our offering him some slight indwe- 
ment. 

We, of course, in this appreciate that some 
few customers may take these fixtures as a 
part of the decorative scheme of the store 
and will continue to burn gas. We, how- 
ever, do not find that this condition obtains 
to any great extent in such investigation as 
we have made during the burning hours of 
the past few months. We are educating a 
large class of small shopkeepers in the line 
of the proper use of the electric service and 
are showing them that the service may he 
used as a utility rather than as a conven- 
ience, and that the cost of the high efficiency 
units at our present rates is not excessive. 
This we feel is full compensation for such 
little business as we may not gain through 
the investment made in fixtures where the 
use will be small. 

The total number of outside Mazda fix- 
tures installed up to August 1 was 1027, 
while the number of interior fixtures in- 
stalled was 8,771. The fact that we have 
been able to install, in a campaign against 
other illuminants, such a number of units 
where the possibilities are that the greater 
number of them will be used not only during 
the summer period but through the year by 
reason of the education which we hope the 
experience has given, we feel is worthy our 
investment and the consideration of any 
company which is competitive with another 
source of lighting. 

In summing up the conditions as obtained 
under our financing agreement we feel that 
we are well qualified to state that we are 
obtaining a maximum amount of benefit 
from a minimum of expense. 

Before many months we hope to be able to 
present figures that will far exceed any which 
have yet followed the campaign which has 
been made. We feel we have but just 
awakened to the fact of the benefits of the 
plan which we have adopted, and at the 
present time we are starting one of our 
agents in the field, having selected one who 
has produced the greatest amount of actual 
contracts under the plan as a district agent. 
We have transferred him to the field with a 
corps of men with the intention of making an 
intensive canvass of each and every one of 
our suburban towns; the plan being that 
when he starts in a town, the house wiring 
campaign in that town is confined absolutely 
to this squad of special solicitors and any 
work which the district agent may have 
under that plan shall be within the jurisdic- 
tion of this special agent. When a town has 
been thoroughly solicited, it is our intention 
to put this squad into an adjacent town that 
the canvass of the new town may be followed 
closely and the clean-up of the preceding 
canvass may be at a minimum of time and 
expense. 

It is never our intention that this squad 
shall have more than two towns within their 
jurisdiction at any one time. In other 
words, by the time the second town | 
solicited, such prospects as are not cleane:! 
up. in the first town shall revert to the di-- 
trict agent before a third town is taken on b 
the special squad. 

We are yet to experience results from th'- 
canvass as it has but just started, yet we 
feel from the experience which we hav: 
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obtained through the efforts of the man in 
charge of this campaign when a district 
agent, that now his time is being entirely 
de oted to the house wiring campaign, we 
wil! obtain results far in excess of those 
which he has formerly shown. 

\Ve do not intend before this convention 
to make any boasts as to what has been ac- 
complished, yet it is the belief of those who 
have in charge the campaign for the wiring 
of old houses and the wiring of stores, that 
this definite campaign devoted to these 
features of the business will far exceed any 
results anticipated at the start. 

We do not say that we have done more 
business than we expected to, yet we do say 
that the business already shown from such a 
campaign leads us to believe that there is 
far more business in prospect than our 
wildest anticipations had ever believed could 
be gotten, provided that the campaign is 
properly started and after the start is pro- 
perly carried through. 

We hope before another nine months has 
gone by that we will be able to show a much 
larger percentage of business as a result of 
the continuation of this plan, and in closing 
we would say that the Edison Company has 
ceased to consider the plan under which we 
are now working as a campaign, but have 
adopted the plan as a permanent means of 
securing business until such time as all the 
lighting business in our field is ours. 


Illuminating Engineering Society 
Convention 


The eighth annual Convention of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society will be 
held in Cleveland from September 21st to 
25th, inclusive. Very elaborate plans are 
on the way for the entertainment of the 
guests. Preliminary announcement lists 
the following papers which are to be deliv- 
ered: 


Factory Lighting. 

Some Experience with the Ferree Test for Eye 
Fatigue. 

Planning for Daylight and Sunlight in Buildings. 

Notes on the Ulbricht Intergrating Sphere and Arc 
Lamp Photometry. 

Effects of Room Dimensions on 
Lighting System. 

Relation of Light to the Critical Inspection of 
Documents. 

Experiments with Colored Absorbing Solutions 
for Use in Heterochromatic Photometry. 

A New Standard Light Source. 

Artificial Daylight—Its Production and Use. 

Characteristics of Gas-Filled Lamps. 

A Transmission and Absorbing Photometer for 
Small Areas. 

Recent Improvement in Gas Lamps. 

Illumination of Light Shafts. 

Portable Mine Lamp. 

Some Recent Experiments on Vision of Animals. 

Light Filters for use in Photometry. 

The Locomotive Headlight. 

Present Practice in Machine-Shop Lighting. 

The Development of Daylight Glass. 

Lighting of the Home. 

Lighting of a Carpet Mill. 

Color Variation in Illuminants. 

Reflection Standards. 

Physiological Effects of Light on the Body. 


Efficiency of 





A Central Station Catalog 


The United Electric Light and Power 

Company, New York City, has just pub- 
lished a “‘Book of the Electric Appliances,” 
a catalog of the complete assortment and 
variety of the electric household devices 
that are available today for use on central 
station service. The fact that it is a 44 
page book, size 7 inches by 10 inches, with 
each page filled with cuts of appliances, 
shows how surprisingly large this assortment 
has grown to be. 

Each device is shown by picture and de- 
scribed, with retail prices quoted. 
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Danbury Company Gives a Party 
It Brings 300 Sales and Many Prospects 


The Danbury & Bethel Gas and Electric 
Light Company of Danbury, Conn., has 
just completed a very successful appliance 
demonstration in their model apartments 
which occupy an upper floor of their build- 
ing. This model apartment is a permanent 
feature of the Company’s display, and is in 
every way, a complete electric home. 
Kitchen, dining-room, bed-room, etc., are 
equipped to the least detail in every electric 
home comfort and all necessary home fur- 
nishings. The demonstration lasted for 
a week and was organized by W. P. Guinan, 
Manager of the Danbury Company, and 
under the direct charge of J. A. Janney of 
the General Electric Company. 

On the first day, an electric luncheon was 
held with the Mayor, several alderman, 
press representatives, bankers and mer- 
chants as guests, and the menu was prepared 
on an electric range which was demonstrated 
to the guests. 

A flashlight photograph was taken of the 
luncheon, the photographer using a 1,000 
watt nitrogen lamp for the purpose. 

A large number of personal invitations 
were extended during the week of the dem- 
onstration, and a gratifying daily attendance 
resulted. The show windows in the Com- 
pany’s office were devoted to a series of 
elaborate display 8, and the General Electric 
Company’ s moving picture reel entitled 

‘A Husband’s Opportunity” was shown at 
the local theatre. The direct result of the 
demonstration was the sale of 300 appliances. 


Electric Taxicabs 

So far there has been no great develop- 
ment in the use of electric vehicles for Taxi- 
cab service in this country but it is of interest 
to know that in Berlin there are over 600 
electric taxicabs as compared with 1,600 gas 
driven cabs and 2,500 horse driven cabs. 

The electric cabs are regarded with favor 
by the municipal authorities owing to their 
speed, convenience and cleanliness. They 
can make twenty-five miles an hour. The 
rumor to the effect that Berlin would not 
license any more gasoline cabs led to an in- 
quiry by the Executive Secretary of the 
Electric Vehicle Association of America and 
the Director of Police in Berlin wrote Mr. A. 
Jackson Marshall, under date of July 28, as 
follows: 

“In reply to your inquiry of June 
27th I beg to inform you that it is 
not intended here to license Electric 
cabs exclusively in the future. 
However, the number of gasoline 
driven cabs has been limited, but 
within the limit gas driven cars 
may be set into operation. This 
ordinance in the first place has not 
been promoted exclusively from 
considerations of public health. 

It will eventually help the intro- 
duction of Electric Cabs and at the 
same time prevent the introduction 
into public circulation of a number 
of gasoline driven cabs in excess of 
public necessity.” 


To some people such extensive use of 
Electric Vehicles for Taxicab service will 
come as a surprise, because in this country 
the gasoline propelled vehicle in this class 
of service is general. 

However, the experience of European 
cities in the successful operation of Elec- 
tric taxicabs is appreciated, and ere long 
the Electric Taxicab with all of its conven- 
ience, comfort and economy will be a 
familiar sight in the cities of this country. 












Power Input Readings from Watt-Hour 
Meters 
By L. M. Kraveer 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Company, 
San Diego, Cal. 

The power salesman will often find it 
advantageous to determine the power input 
of a motor from the disc revolutions of the 
watt-hour meter. 

For instance, a consumer often desires 
to know the consumption of his line shafting, 
or of a given machine loaded or unloaded, 
or of a motor running light, and any of 
these determinations (provided the load is 
fairly constant) can be made directly from 
the watt-hour meter without the necessity 
of using an indicating watt meter. This is 
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likewise advantageous in talking to prospec- 
tive power customers, where it is possible 
to conduct the prospect to an electrically 
driven plant similar in general proportions 
to his own. 

As the power salesman is not always a 
meter expert and has not at his fingers’ 
ends, meter constants and the formulae for 
calculating loads therefrom, a curve sheet 
will be useful in determining the load directly 
from the disc revolutions per minute. Such a 
sheet is shown herewith. This particular 
sheet refers to G. E. Three-Phase, 220-volt 
meters, but a similar sheet can be easily 
computed for any line of meters. The load 
scale can be plotted either in horsepower or 
in kilowatts as desired. The logarithmic 
scale is to be preferred to the uniform scale, 
as the readings are more accurate at the 
lower points. 
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doubles the working capacity of 
your sockets. Where you want two 
lights or want to retain one light and 
attach an extra wire to some store or 
household electric device—portable 
lamp, toaster, curling iron, cigar 
lighter, fan, coffee percolator, etc. 

A child can attach it—no wires 
are necessary — it just af Ns 
screws in. 
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Here’s Your Load Builder 


The Buckeye Kilowatt Mazda Lamp provides the Central Station with 
a ready means of building up its load. It is equivalent to the connected 
load of two residences of average size. “lhe revenue derived from one 
1000-watt Buckeye Mazda Lamp is equal to that of three residential cus- 
tomers. And it requires less sales effort and expense for its installation. 





In Building front lighting—theatres, stores, garages, etc., the 1000 and 
750-watt Buckeye Mazdas create absolutely new sockets — not merely a 
change in present electric lighting units. “hese and the two smaller of ; 
the new high efficiency Buckeye Mazda Lamps — the 500 and 400-watt 
sizes — are especially applicable to the lighting of factories, mills, stores 
and other large interiors with high ceilings. 








All Installations in which these big Buckeye units are employed will be 
most satisfactory if made according to sound engineering principles. In such 
cases the expert technical assistance of trained Buckeye engineers will facili- 
- tate the efforts of Central Stations, Electrical 
Jobbers and Contractors in providing their 
customers with the best illumination service. 


For detailed and more spect fic information, write to 






Che Buckeye Elertric Division 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 


BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 





H. E. WELLS, AGEenTt. DALLAS, TEXAS 
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THE WAR—IN YOUR TOWN 


The tumult and chaos now ravishing the 
Old World has been brought home to a dis- 
concerting degree, in many cities where the 
local utilities are financed from the eastern 
Wall Street has been, and 
is still, sorely tried, and a general policy 
of fiseal conservation is logical and expedient 
for us all. But there is a point where over- 
conservation is transformed into a wasteful 
sacrifice of opportunity that is unnecessary 
and unjustified. 

The central station locally, stands in an 
enviable position. It is established in daily 
service to a going community whose business 
en masse continues in spite of foreign wars 
and the agitations of distant money centres. 
The people individually must have light 
each night. Some industries. may slow down 
but in the bulk, the wheels go on, the motors 
work and the meters tell the tale. When 
affairs adjust themselves to changed con- 
ditions, your town will be found to have 
gone its way a-working. It is ever so. 

Though the financing of new extensions 
may be inadvisable, the serving of present 
customers continues to return its profits, 
and bring its benefits in greater opportunity. 
The business to be won from present lines 
without investment burden, is even more a 
prize in times of stress. Let the war—in 
your town—be an eager fight for bigger in- 
come from existing lines and meters now 
connected. Emergency is best met with 
stimulated effort, not a loaded brake on the 
drive wheel. 


money centre. 


THE MAN MACHINE 

Too few managers recognize sufficiently 
the asset value of the men who work for 
them. A good illustration comes to mind. 

Some months ago, a young man, a central 
station salesman, came here for help in find- 
ing a position. He was referred to a com- 
pany known to be seeking such a man. 
Recently, we met this salesman again and 
asked him how he was getting on, and he 
replied, “Oh, I am getting on all right. I 
im making sales, but that man J——- I am 
vorking for, is a regular slave-driver, and 
‘very salesman on the staff is sore, half the 
ime. I suppose I am getting on all right, 


»ut I certainly would like a little more 
iuman treatment.” 


We have seen many such cases, every one 
of us, where the manager does not take the 
trouble to keep his men happy. And what 
is the result? These men in whom the 
company has invested much money for 
training and pay, and to whom it has en- 
trusted its market opportunity, are 
weakened and wasted through mismanage- 
ment. It is no less reprehensible for a sales 
manager to allow his salesmen to become im- 
paired through friction and inharmony, than 
for the station superintendent to toss a 
-handful of tacks into a humming generator. 
The same principle is involved. 

Here is an investment which the company 
has already made. Good money is being 
paid month by month for its maintenance 
and use. It is more than an investment, 
These men who win the business are the 
very tools with which you carve out your 
opportunity, and dull tools mean slow and 
disappointing work, with delay and high 
cost, and always failure, partial or complete. 

Look at an employee as a piece of machin- 
ery and you have a good perspective. The 
human machine is no less delicate a piece of 
mechanism than you find groomed and 
pampered in the power house. And among 
the human machines you are operating, the 
salesman has an important function. He 
‘annot be permitted to wear and rust with- 
out costly loss to the central station through 
waste of the many profits that more and 
better business brings. 

Good station operating demands true 
bearings, humored with good oil, and the 
constant careful inspection and maintenance 
that preserves inherent efficiency and ever 
strives toward better records of achievement. 
Good staff operation demands true harmony 
of attitude and purpose and a system that 
synchronizes all units to make one sound 
machine. The manager who falls short of 
maintaining an eager good humored staff, 
fails in his obligation both to the company 
and to his own future, and throws away 
most of the joy that should be in his work. 


THE CIVIC WORKER 

The last five years of central station selling 
have developed many new and interesting 
fields of activity. And the men who awhile 
ago, considered their function merely the 
winning of contracts for light or power, 
have become specialists in many and diverse 
directions. A chance copy of Denver's 
Rocky Mountain News suggests how little 
we are hearing of one of the most important 
of the side issues of central station commer- 
cial activity. 

This Denver newspaper, in a feature 
story, gave space and illustration to an 
account of the work of the Manufacturers’ 
Bureau of the Pueblo Commerce Club. It 
told how this neighboring city has been 
working for its industrial development, and 
to such good effect that sundry prosperous 
manufacturers have been lured from other 
cities to establish larger factories in Pueblo. 
The methods which have been so successfully 
applied are beside the point. The interest- 
ing fact is that E. F. Stone, Superintendent 
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of Lighting and Power for the Arkansas 
Light and Power Company, is president of 
this Manufacturers’ 
article credited 


Bureau, and in the 
was with much of the 
achievement. 

We all know of many similar cases of 
central station civic leadership, where the 
broad policy of the lighting company has 
embraced an active effort in civic coopera- 
tion along this or other lines. We could 
name a handful of central station general 
managers and sales managers, who are acting 
today as president of the Board of Trade, 
or secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
Some of them 
have come as strangers from but 
within a surprisingly short time, have so 
identified themselves as broad-guaged civic 
workers of courage and capacity, that they 
have been chosen chiefs. 


in their respective towns. 


afar, 


It is good work and profitable for the man 
and for the utility. It takes time and 
effort but it brings fruit of incalculable 
value. The man and the company, linked 
together, are established as generous, broad- 
gauged and fair dealing; and such a reputa- 
tion wins countless friends, a greater strength 
than the best of legal armor. 

We believe that central station selling 
men are feeling ever stronger the desirability 
of such cooperation, and would be glad to 
know more of the activities of other mep 
who have participated in work of this 
character. It would be a service to them 
if more could be published concerning the 
detailed experience of utility men who have 
been working in this field. 


THE CAMPAIGN CONTEST 

It has been found necessary to postpone 
the publication of the awards in the cam- 
paign plan contest for another month. 
The time available for the writing of the 
stories has fallen in the summer vacation 
season, and we have been asked to give 
We will therefore hold the 
publication of the final installment of 
campaign suggestions, and the announce- 
ment of the prize awards until October. 

If you have not cast your hook for this 
prize money there is still time, and ample 
opportunity. In the July and August is- 
sues of Electrical Merchandise appeared a 
collection of the basic ideas which 


more grace. 


have 
been utilized in central station campaign 
the purpose of 
gathering conveniently as many of these 
selling schemes as possible, for their sugges- 


selling, presented for 


tive value. And five prizes, a first prize 
of $25 and four $5 prizes, are offered for 
the best contributed campaign stories. 
The extra month gives you time to enter 
the contest and offer your own suggestion 
for the advertisement and profit of other 
companies. Look back over the selling 
that successfully 
conducted in your city, and send in the 
story of the best one. If advertising matter 


campaigns have been 


or photographs are available, they will aid 
materially in giving a clear and compre- 
hensive. outline of your plan, and be more 
easily utilized by the other fellow. 





Commercializing Electrical Advertising 


A Paper Read Before the Southeastern Section at Isle of Palms, 
Charleston, S. C., August 19, 20 and 21, 1914 


sider the electric sign solely 
from the commercial side, 
prizing it in exact proportion 
to its money-making capa- 
bilities, and it is therefore the 
desire of the writer to avoid 
entirely the artistic and aes- 
thetic sides of the subject, dealing with it 
only from a commercial and profitable stand- 
point. 

As today the business world clearly recog- 
nizes the pre-eminence of the illuminated 
sign, for its additional hours of usefulness 
and for the psychological efficiency of any 
lighted or brilliant object, the central station 
which has determined to increase its sign 
lighting revenue has already an excellent 
start, as the superiority of its commodity is 
established. To convince the prospective 
customer that the electric sign will add to 
the attractiveness of his place of business, 
will justify the necessary outlay, will get and 
hold new customers, will, in a word, profit 
him, is a comparatively easy proposition. 

There is no question as to the value of the 
electric sign to its owner, and to the com- 
munity at large, as an advertising medium. 
A comparison of the streets of any city with 
their appearance a few years ago, emphati- 
cally attests the public endorsement and 
appreciation of electricity, not only for use 
in signs alone but for other forms of out-door 
illumination. 

It is the business of the central station to 
know every electric sign on its lines, and in 
its city—to know that each is properly hung 
and safely wired, and that future signs are 
of such quality as to require a minimum of 
attention. No central station, under proper 
management, will allow or encourage the use 
of inefficient apparatus for lighting, power, 
electrical heating, or for that matter, any 
apparatus constructed by inexpert, so-called 
“electricians.” Yet the “tinsmith’” and 
the “electrician” attempt ridiculous install- 
ations of electrical sign displays, using the 
legitimate electric sign manufacturer’s de- 
sign and lay-out, and producing conditions 
which are absolutely dangerous, both from 
an electrical and mechanical standpoint. 

Let me ask you, who gets the first 
“trouble” call, when anything electrical goes 
wrong? Think it over. The central sta- 
tion does, of course, no matter who sold or 
installed the apparatus. The impression 
that “something is wrong with the current” 
created and imprinted on that customer’s 
memory is lasting, and takes unceasing 
effort to erase. 

Who hears about it when leakage of 
current through unknown grounds or in- 
efficient apparatus, runs the monthly con- 
sumption far in success of what it should be? 

Why do the Building Inspection depart- 
ments of our larger cities rigidly inspect the 
mechanical hanging of the electrical sign and 
the Electrical Inspection departments de- 
mand that it be of approved workmanship? 

For these reasons, if for no others, the 
central station should commercialize, and by 
that 1 mean include in their commercial 
work, the electric sign. However, the pro- 
fits insured by the installation of electrical 
displays, speak loudly for the adoption of a 
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sales policy which gives the electric sign a 
place in the front rank. 

To be successful in placing the greatest 
number of electric signs, and to promote a 
satisfactory campaign for such results, the 
central station must first be right on existing 
conditions— 

What are the characteristics of the signs 
now in your town? 

Are they dingy, decrepit, unwashed, un- 
painted, wholly or partially unlighted? 

Are they a credit to the owner, to the 
lighting company, to the municipality? 

Are they unreasonably large and do they 
occupy an unreasonable amount of the pub- 
lic thoroughfare? 

Do they need freshening up, new lamps, 
adjustment of the flashers? 

Do they consist of every conceivable 
variety? 

Are they level, straight, safe, and will they 
pass, say, a reasonable electrical inspection? 

Do you really know just how many of 
them there are—the total consumption— 
the demand—the revenue? 

Do they burn on all kinds of rates, all kinds 
of ways and times—some one hour a night— 
others possibly every third or fourth night— 
and the rest when the owner happens to 
remember he has an electrical display 
actually connected up? 

What does your City Building Code say 
about the size of signs? 

Are any of the present signs violating the 
law? 

Or is the law an unreasonable one? 

Does it need repealing or amending before 
you feel that you can proceed with your 
campaign with any hope for reasonable 
results? 

Most restrictive ordinances were placed 
on the statute books before the value of 
electricity and electric signs to the munici- 
pality was realized. Others were the out- 
growth of continued abuse of what privi- 
leges existed allowing signs to project over 
the sidewalks and streets, the greedy ones 
placing their signs anywhere and every- 
where, extending and enlarging them until, 
after an unhappy accident of some kind, 
heated and unfavorable public opinion 
placed prohibitive ordinances in force. 

Continued vigilance on the part of the 
central station, directed in such a manner 
as to insure proper inspection by the city 
officials, and prohibition of all signs which 
are contrary to law, or if there exists no law, 
contrary to common-sense judgment, will be 
of the greatest assistance in placing the 
maximum of electric signs, with a future that 
need not be looked forward to with fear and 
trembling. If the electric sign situation has 
come into “evil days” in your city, the blame 
always may be traced, directly or indirectly, 
to the central station, for electric signs are 
their signs, in every sense, and if they have 
allowed the situation to retrograde, it is be- 
cause of the fact that they were short-sighted 
as to the future. 

Now, to begin the campaign properly, 
don’t begin until you are ready to begin. 
Get right on what you have, muster the 
soldiers already enlisted. Equip them and 
yourself for the battle. List them. Adjust 
them. Revive them. Drill them. Get 


them working together, on the same rates, 
the same burning hours, on the same basis 
in a word, cooperating with you. Don’ 
solicit Jones for an electrical display without 
making sure that Smith’s sign and Brown's 
sign are right and tight and bright. Don’t 
or you won't get far with Jones. 

Now, once you have set the rest right, 
take a generous dose of your own medicine 
and erect a fine, big, dignified, electrical! 
advertising display for yourself, advertising 
your electrical service, the commodity you 
have to sell. Let it have colors and motion, 
for the electric sign which really places its 
message deepest into the mind, must have 
color and motion. 

Then comes the consideration of the policy 
you must adopt in the placing of the ad- 
ditional signs, which must, first of all, con- 
form to conditions already existing as re- 
gards electric signs. Write it down clearly, 
so that your sales force and your office men 
can make no mistake. Make this policy as 
broad as you can, for the broader policy 
adopted, the more results will be achieved. 

For your assistance in determining the 
policy which will bring about the most satis- 
factory results, I will outline five methods 
which are found, with variations, in more or 
less common use throughout the country, 
some of them, unfortunately, to the dis- 
credit of our industry. 

The first is the central station which fails 
to recognize the very existence of the electric 
sign, I relegate him herewith to the rear, 
where all back numbers belong. 

The second central station pursues a policy 
of lackadaisical effort to induce every elec- 
tric sign manufacturer of any size and of 
whatever character to solicit, at their own 
expense, the entire personnel of the local 
prospect list, (if there happens to be even a 
list); and delights in the competitive fight 
which occurs over each sale made. This is 
often finally accomplished by such butcher- 
ing of price that the quality of the signs 
supplied must be very poor, which means 
nothing but trouble for the central station 
in the near future. When the manufac- 
turer’s salesman calls, this manager, without 
removing his feet from the desk, often says, 
“The whole town’s your prospect” and with 
this sort of cooperation expects wonderful 
results, and is really surprised when he 
doesn’t get them. 

The third class includes central stations 
with their commercial departments in charge 
of a personage who is over-zealous to the 
extent of seeing to it that his customers buy 
the sign they have decided upon, (after pick- 
ing to pieces fourteen designs from as many 
manufacturers), from the manufacturer who 
will construct that particular design the 
cheapest, whether or no it may be his own 
design. This business-getter believes it a 
feather in his cap to put over such deals, and 
in turning his back while the design is mis- 
applied, thinks he is doing his duty. Sooner 
or later the reputable manufacturer finds 
him out, and he is very often somewhat 
“jarred” by being told of his destructive 
work. Many electric sign sales have been 
lost, and many possible users discouraged, 
by the presentation of more than one propo- 
sition at a time, such action tending to 
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couse the customer rather than to assist 
the sale. 

Yourth comes the central station with a 
we!| organized sales department, whose mem- 
bers accompany and assist the salesmen of 
th. various reputable manufacturers, but 
the company does not handle the sign ac- 
count, or give any further assistance in 
erecting and maintaining the displays. 

lhe fifth and most satisfactory method, is 
adopted by those central stations of broad 
policy, who will be found, upon investiga- 
tion, to have made a success of the electric 
sien sales work. These central stations 
handle the sign accounts for customers of 
good credit standing, spreading the cost of 
the sign, erection, and maintenance over a 
period of months, and recommending only 
the best makes of signs. This policy, once 
adopted, crystallizes into such form that the 
operating company gauges and picks what 
it considers to be the best organization to 
handle the situation of selling and manu- 
facturing the signs, and cooperates with 
that particular manufacturer, exclusively, 
squarely, honestly and fairly, cooperating, 
too, with the interest of both at heart, and 
not calling on the manufacturer to do more 
than his share of the promotion and sales 
work. The terms under which signs are 
placed are. made as reasonable as possible. 
This policy always succeeds in placing more 
electrical displays for the amount of effort 
put forth. 

The most vital point in this last method, 
and in reality the most vital point in the en- 
tire work of commercializing the electric 
sign, is to find the manufacturer who is 
equipped to give you the proper service and 
cooperation. By service, I mean the best 
designs, the best signs, and the best cooper- 
ation in selling them, besides which there 
must be the organization for producing for 
the customer just what has been sold him. 
When you do find such a manufacturer, 
stay by him and work with him so long as he 
gives you satisfaction. Give him a chance 
to design and re-design for every prospect, 
but don’t call on him to design for those who 
you do not know are interested. One of the 
greatest injustices done the present day sign 
manufacturer is for the embryonic “new 
business man” to go down one side of the 
street and up the other, listing every mer- 
chant and calling for a design before making 
sure that he will even look at it. 

Let me pause here to say that one big 
sign company, which furnishes thousands of 
designs and_ propositions, has found, 
through actual experience, that the average 
cost of each design is one dollar and ten 
cents for labor alone, not to speak of the 
office work in figuring and writing up propo- 
sitions, postage, stationery, etc., nor includ- 
ing anything to represent the value of having 
an organization perfected which has the 
ability to execute such a design. 

Do not hamper the manufacturer by 
bringing in competition, with prices and 
specifications on an article which is bound to 
differ in every case. There are no two elec- 
trie signs manufacturers in the United 
States today making an equivalent product, 
each has his own methods. 

Again, you are doing a great injustice, and 
hot a favor, to your prospective customer, 
When you present him with more than one 
design and set of specifications at a time, 
because the most simple of them present a 
matter to him, regarding which, in the ma- 
jority of cases, he has only a passing know- 
ledge. The sale is never facilitated, but 
liany times delayed, and often lost en- 
tirely. 

How many of you hold more than one 





motor contract? Why do you recommend 
and encourage your customers to use some 
certain make of motors? Because you have 
found it to the best advantage, no doubt, 
and also because the motor manufacturer 
insists on you holding only the one contract. 
Yet his representatives do not spend nearly 
the time, effort, and money to help you 
connect motor business, as do those of the 
electric sign manufacturer. As it is with the 
motor manufacturer, so it is with the sign 
man, if you confine your purchases and 
efforts to one line, you will receive more ser- 
vice, better service, and sell more signs, than 
if your sales force is working with ten manu- 
facturers all at the same time. So far as 
product is concerned, signs are the same 
as other standard devices—the good ones, 
the honest ones, those which give satisfac- 
tion, will not vary in price, for the reason 
that just so much material and labor of cer- 
tain grades are necessary to properly pro- 
duce the same grade of product. 

Now let us consider a method by which 
signs may be quickly, efficiently, and pro- 
fitably placed. While there are many 
methods in use, time prevents the explana- 
tion of more than one, which, with slight 
variations, is used by many successful com- 
panies. 


The cost of the sign from the manufacturer 
is taken as a basis, and to this figure is added 
the estimated amounts for freight, drayage, 
mechanical erection, wiring, low-voltage 
transformer, (if used), first installation of 
lamps, estimated cost of renewals covering 
the contract period, a small charge for patrol- 
ing, and interest covering the contract 
period. This total is then divided by the 
number of months that contract is to run, 
giving a fixed sum per month that the cus- 
tomer will pay on the installation. Ex- 
perience has proven that a figure of ten cents 
per lamp per month, on a basis of three 
years, or twelve and one-half cents per lamp 
per month, ona basis of two years, will more 
than cover the average installations, and 
that at the above figures, a profit will be 
shown at the end of any year, on that year’s 
installations. 


The revenue desired per kilowatt hour is 
then fixed, and the hours of lighting deter- 
mined. This rate, it might be stated in 
passing, averages very close to six cents over 
the entire United States. 

In our section, an eleven o'clock schedule 
seems to cover the average requirements, 
and it is estimated that such a schedule 
totals two thousand and eight burning hours 
per year, figuring from five-thirty P. M. 
until eleven P. M. each and every night. 
In round numbers, and using five watt lamps 
as a basis, with no allowance for flashing 
periods, 813 cents per lamp per month will 
produce a revenue of 10 cents per kwh., 74 
cents brings 9 cents per kwh., 6%3 cents 
brings 8 cents per kwh., 534 cents brings 7 
cents per kwh. and 5 cents brings 6 cents per 
kwh. It can, therefore, be readily deter- 
mined that a rate of 15 cents per lamp per 
month, on a three-year contract, will cover 
the installation complete, on an eleven 
o'clock schedule, and that the end of the 
period, the central station will have enjoyed 
a gross income of say, $903.60, representing 
the sale of 15,060 kwh. at 6 cents per kwh. 
The investment will have been taken care of, 
with interest, and the customer will be pos- 
sessor of an electrical advertising display, 
which after having continued its use for 
three years, cannot be dispensed with. 

By establishing a straight rate per lamp 
per month, the maximum results may be 
achieved, as the cost of any sign display may 
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be quickly computed in terms which will be 
readily understood by every prospect, and in 
such a manner as will be clearly fixed in 
mind. An ideal situation is created by the 
simple fact that every sign is on an equiva- 
lent basis. 

The sign load is a valuable one, and where 
the displays are maintained on flat rate ser- 
vice, with all signs operating as a unit, it may 
be readily and intelligently considered by 
the central station as an operating factor. 
Some cities have their flat rate signs supplied 
by what is known as their “sign network” 
fed from the switchboard and operated from 
that point. With a separate meter on the 
“sign” panel, the amount of revenue and 
kwh. output can be figured to a nicety and 
the load handled from one generating unit 
to another, without any disturbance of other 
classes of service. 

Let me also impress upon you all, that in 
selling your prospect an electric sign, you 
are selling him a distinct service, an adver- 
tising service, which will become so valuable 
to him that he will never be willing to re- 
linquish the use of the electrical display in 
the future, especially when he receives the 
service as he should receive it, properly, 
perfectly, and constantly. This may be 
accomplished by granting the electric sign 
its proper position as an electrical revenue 
producer, and as a standing although silent 
message to “Do it Electrically.” 
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Stock and the Cost of Goods 


The Story of Saunders and tis System 


By Cruse Carre. 


AUNDERS was employed 


in the Stores Department 


of a large Light and Power 


Company with head- 

quarters on “the Coast.” 

He was a bright, aggres- 

sive, snappy sort of a chap 

who did not “work with 
blinders on,” and as a consequence had ob- 
tained a pretty comprehensive insight into 
the store methods of his company. At the 
same time he managed to systemize his own 
work to such good advantage that it only 
required about half his time. As he did not 
seem to be able to find additional work for 
himself (bright people, without the spur, are 
ofttimes lazy) there came a day when the 
Boss said, “Saunders, you're a fine young 
man and I like you, but—”’ and Saunders 
was jobless. 

It sobered him. So, when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself to act as storekeeper 
for a lighting company in a town of about 
five or six thousand people, he took ahold 
with the determination to make good. 

It is not essential to the story that we 
definitely locate this lighting company, for 
it is probable that there are hundreds of 
small companies whose storekeeping records 

-stock records, are in the same condition as 
Saunders found those of this company. He 
found that his predecessor did not think it 
necessary to “waste” his time keeping stock 
records or perpetual inventories, or any such 
“rot.” The state law required one inven- 
tory each year and if the stock of any par- 
ticular article was exhausted it was a very 
simple matter to order it—the boss would 
QO. K. most anything for stock. Saunders, 
with his Big Company training, felt his eye- 
brows crawling up toward his hair in sur- 
prise as this theory of storekeeping was ex- 
pounded. 

“But how do you protect yourself, how do 
you know that goods are charged and not 
stolen? How do you know when your stock 
is low?” and a dozen other “hows” struggled 
between his lips for expression. 

“Shucks,” said the retiring storekeeper, 
“It’s either in stock or it isn’t, and the only 
way to find out is to look and see. As for 
stolen goods—the people in this town don’t 
even lock their doors at night.” 

Saunders had a little conflab with the boss 
that afternoon and won his grudgingly given 
consent to the installation of a card stock 
record that would show the following for 
each item of stock. 


Goods Ordered: 


Date, requisition number, order number, 
quantity. 


Goods Received: 


Date, quantity, from whom received, unit 
cost, amount of invoice. 


Goods Sold or Consigned: 


Date, sales slip number, quantity, selling 
price, amount of sale, date of return from 
consignment. 


BALANCE (Note this) 


Balance on hand at all times carried over 
with each entry. 

At the end of the first month after the in- 
stallation of this system, Saunders selected 
a few items at random and checked the 


quantity on hand against the balance shown 
on his cards. 

He found that there was a_percolator 
missing, but a little “third degree” on the 
chief salesman, who was also the only one, 
developed the fact that Mrs. Bronson had 
“borrowed” a percolator for an afternoon 
affair. A bill brought in the money for 
that. 

Friction tape showed a horrible discrep- 
ancy. Thirty rolls—15 pounds—of tape 
were missing, although it still remained 
charged to stock and without Saunders’ 
system would have remained as a debit 
against the stock until the end of the year 
when a highly efficient auditor “reconciled” 
the inventory with the stock account. How 
he did it, I do not know. 

A few other items like the above, and the 
boss suddenly came to life. The stock 
record was made a permanent institution and 
an inexpensive girl was set to work on it 
that Saunders might have more time to dig 
into things. He found them—too! Now 
when things look a little off-color or some- 
thing goes wrong, there is always some wise 
individual to suggest that “We try a little of 
Saunders’ System.” Have you a “Saunders’ 
System,” I wonder? 

If the appliance business is to be placed 
upon a merchandising basis it is necessary 
that we know definitely what it costs to do 
business—and WHY. Glittering general- 
ities will not do. Remember that even 
though an expense is not charged against 
your cost of doing business you will not find 
the money so saved in the bank when you go 
to look for it. Your cost of doing business 
is the one in which you are interested. 
Know your cost! 

Hitherto, this department has been con- 
sidered the youngest child of the industry 
and the result has been that certain expenses 
very properly chargeable to this department, 
have been carried by other accounts. This 
is no longer true, the appliance department 
is, or should be, able to stand on its own 
feet. 

The Committee on Electrical Merchan- 
dising, of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation recommends that the following be 
included in the cost of merchandise sales: 

(1) Administration Cost. (Such percent- 
age of the cost of management of the entire 
company as may be properly applied to this 
department). 

(2) Rental Value of space. 

(3) Appliance Advertising. (To be ap- 
portioned, 75 per cent to the cost of appli- 
ance advertising, the other 25 per cent to 
general publicity. 

(4) All appliance shop labor, including 
collection expense. 

(5) Delivery Expense. 

(6) Depreciation on stock and fixtures. 

(7) Bad Debts. 

This is very good as far as it goes. It is, 
in fact, equivalent to saying, “Have an ac- 
count called the ‘Cost of Merchandise Sales’ 
and charge all legitimate expense to this ac- 
count, the result will be your cost to do busi- 
ness.”” But suppose the total seems out of 
proportion to the amount of business done, 
can you tell why it is out of proportion, can 
you tell what is wrong, or if there is anything 
wrong? In other words, will you know the 
real facts about your business? 

If we are to know the why of the cost of 
doing business, the above outline of accounts 
is subject to considerable elaboration and the 
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following accounts or sub-accounts show|d 
perhaps, be added to it. 


’ 


Light and Heat. This is an account that \ il] 
bear watching. Compare it month by month». 
period by period. Get the most and the best Jip}; 
for the least money. Some day your own lighting 
account may sell a big commercial installation. 

Printing. Stationary, Billheads, ete. Supplies of 
this kind cost money. A satisfactory saving can |)¢ 
effected by a little effort. A young friend tells s¢ 
that up until the time he left the parental roof }\¢ 
had an idea that postage stamps were free. Soyo 
of us seem to feel the same regarding stationery. 

Breakage. This account acts as a check on cape. 
lessness. 

Repairs on Fixtures, ete. There are a number of 
small jobs such as window display trims, alterations. 
etc., that require considerable time. Carpenters 
have a tendency to putter and their time can run 
into considerable money if not under supervision 

Goods Stolen or Unaccounted For. This is the 
“Unsolved Mystery” account. Every effort should 
be made to protect it, though fortunate is he who 
never makes a charge against it. 

Depreciation From Cost Price. Necessitated |), 
the purchase of unsalable stock or other reasons. 

Cost of Individual Sales. A record of the sales of 
each individual sales person should be kept that will 
show at a glance their percentage cost on their gross 
sales. Department and other large stores have 
found that as a rule a clerk costing 91% per cent, or 
less of his gross sales, is a good clerk and more than 
paying his way. On the other hand, if a clerk’s 
salary is running 10, 10% or 11 per cent of his sales, 
it is a question of increasing the individual efficiency 
of that clerk, or replacing him. 


Depreciation on stock and fixtures will 
naturally be segregated. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that freight and cartage are a 
part of the original cost of the goods and are 
not items of expense. 

The sum of all of the above, together with 
all other expenses chargeable to the depart- 
ment, is the total expense for the year. This 
amount divided by the total amount of sales 
will give the per cent which it has cost to do 
business. 

If I dared to do so, I would ask the Editor 
to put a big, black, bold-face, head saying, 
“READ THIS” on what I am about to 
write. A merchant in a small town in 
Mississippi found that his cost of doing busi- 
ness was 22 per cent of his gross sales. He 
was satisfied with a 10 per cent profit on each 
turn of his capital, so in the mark-up or sales 
pricing process he simply added 32 per cent 
to the cost of the goods laid down in his shop. 
Was he right? Sixty out of a hundred 
people I have asked have said, “Yes.” 
Let’s see if he was. 

Suppose he bought an iron that cost him, 
laid down in his shop, $2.50. To this he 
added 32 per cent, or 80 cents, making the 
selling price $3.30. On the sale of this iron 
he thought that he had a clear profit of 10 
per cent or 25 cents, but when he took the 
cost of doing business, 22 per cent, from the 
selling price, he found that he had left only 
$2.57, or 7 cents instead of 25 cents profit. 
Seven cents is not quite 3 per cent profit. 
What was wrong? 

Simply this. He had forgotten, if he ever 
knew, that everything must come out of the 
selling price—the cost of the goods, the cos! 
to do business, and the profit. Everything 
must come out of the selling price—nothing 
comes out of the cost of the goods, not eve! 
the goods themselves. 

When we remember this we see at once 
that the correct way to figure the sellin: 
price of the iron is to consider the $2.50 a- 
68 per cent of the selling price, thus makin: 
the selling price $3.676, or thirty-seven an: 
six-tenths cents more than if figured on th: 
cost of the goods. 

The merchant who is the hero of ou: 
story is now clerking for a department stor 
in New Orleans. He’s learning—rapidly! 
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New Small Ventilating Outfits 

‘he Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has placed on 
the market a new line of small ventilating 
oulfits for use in moving picture theatres, 
restaurants, hotels, bakeries, laundries, 
stores, Offices, public buildings, etc. The 
line includes two types—Westinghouse Ven- 
tura fans and Westinghouse Sirocco blowers. 





The Westinghouse Ventura fan is suitable 
for mounting in the wall and handling large 
amounts of free air. The fan differs from 
the ordinary type in having a larger number 
of blades which are mounted on a large cen- 
tral disk and have the ends abruptly turned 
up. This form, it is claimed by the manu 
facturer, operates very quietly and with high 
efficiency. The air is thrown from directly 
in front of the fan, instead of being widely 
spread out, and no back flow is possible 
through the center of the fan. The unit is 
especially compact and the motor protrudes 
very little into the room. Great pains have 
been taken to make the finish attractive. 
The motor is a special type, wholly enclosed 
and with a thrust bearing. It has ample 
overhead capacity to drive the fan with a 
strong back-pressure of wind against it. 

Westinghouse Sirocco Blowers are de- 
signed for use with systems of piping or 
where some resistance is offered to the 
passage of the air. They are used for ven- 
tilating inside or underground rooms, bank 





vaults, cabins and engine rooms of steamers 
and yachts, lavatories, telephone booths, 
ete. They are also adapted for many blow- 
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ing operations, such as for air baths, aspira- 
tion, removing chips, and so forth. 

The essential parts are the motor, a sirocco 
blower wheel mounted on the motor-shaft, 
a cast-iron housing to direct the air current, 
and a supporting base. The blower wheel 
is a distinctive feature. It has from 36 to 
64 narrow blades and an unusually large 
air outlet, which reduces eddy currents to a 
minimum. Airis discharged at an unusually 
high velocity. 

The blower housing can be revolved and 
reversed so as to direct the discharge hori- 
zontally to either side or vertically up or 
down. A screw driver is the only tool 
needed to make the adjustments. Standard 
stock sets are arranged as shown in the illus- 
tration. The fans and hlowers used on these 
outfits are manufactured by the American 
Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 


A New Type Dim-a-lite 

A new Dim-a-lite is now manufactured 
by the Wirt Company, of Philadelphia, the 
new departure being in the combination 
of a fixture socket, a Dim-a-lite and a shade 
holder, designed for attachment direct to 
the fixture in place of the ordinary socket. 
It has been developed to meet the demands 
of hotels and other public buildings for a 
Dim-a-lite that cannot be removed or 
stolen. 

The dimming features are the same as 
in the standard pull chain Dim-a-lite, but 
the operation is entirely different. Instead 
of pulling a chain to obtain the different 
degrees of light, a slight turn of the shade 
is all that is needed to get the five changes of 
light, full on, dim, low, night light, out. 
By giving the lamp shade one-fifth of a 
turn, a bright glaring light can be instantly 
softened to a light more restful and pleas- 
ing to the eye. The next one-fifth turn 
lowers the light to a dim light suitable for 
a bedroom, sickroom, or nursery, and there 
is a saving of 65% in current consumption. 
The fourth turn gives a very low night light, 
such as is needed in a bathroom, or hall- 
way or any other place where an all night 
light is needed. At this stage, there is a 
saving in current of 80%. The fifth turn 
puts the light entirely out. 

One of the most interesting features of this 
Dim-a-lite is that the light can be turned on 
and off without the need of a key or pull 
chain. The absence of a chain makes it a 
particularly neat and attractive socket for 
high grade brackets and chandeliers in resi- 
dences, where appearance is important. 


New Orleans Electric Vehicle Asso. 

The Electric Vehicle Association of New 
Orleans is making steady progress in a prac- 
tical way. Under the guidance of T. B. 
Rhodes, President, and W. E. Clement, 
Secretary and Treasurer, the Association was 
instrumental in having an objectionable 
ordinance remodeled, and is now planning to 
hold an Electric Vehicle Show in the late 
autumn. The Association numbers be- 
tween 40 and 50 members who meet at 
luncheon every two weeks, in addition to 
their regular business meetings. 


Vermont Electrical Convention. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Vermont Electrical Association will be held 
this year in Brattleboro, Vermont, Septem- 
ber 17 and 18. The program includes, in 
addition to a number of papers, an exhibi- 
tion of the electric vehicle moving picture 
reel “Selling Electric Vehicles,” a trip to the 
Connecticut River Power Company plant, 
South Vernon, and a clam-bake at Spofford 
Lake, 


Another “Safety First’? Device 

An interesting bit of “Safety First’? work 
has been put in practice by the proprietor of 
a garage in Louisville, Kentucky, whose 
example might well be followed in other 
places. 

Motor vehicles leaving this garage are 
obliged to cross the sidewalk of a busy street 
along which pedestrians are passing all hours 
of the day and night, and as a warning, 
a lamp has been installed in front of the exit 
in a large globe, on each side of which the 
word, “Danger” is painted in large letters. 

This lamp is lighted from sunset to sunrise 
and in itself forms an effective cautionary 
signal. It is, however, supplemented by a 
loud-ringing gong, which is automatically 
operated whenever a vehicle approaches the 
exit door, a steel plate being so placed that 
it automatically closes the contact with a 
copper spring and rings the bell whenever 
the wheels pass over it. 

Our correspondent writes that it is inter- 
esting to note how pedestrians passing along 
the sidewalk intuitively “stop, look and 
listen” at the instant the bell begins to ring 
and wait until the automobile has crossed 
the sidewalk into the street. It has been 
suggested that loca! authorities would do 
well to enforce the installation of such a de- 
vice at the entrance to every garage located 
on busy thoroughfares. 


New England Convention 

The New England Section of the National 
Electric Light Association held its Sixth 
Annual Convention at the New Mathewson 
Hotel, Narragansett Pier, R. I., September 
2, 3 and 4. The following papers were 
scheduled: 

Thursday A. M., “The Relation of Meter 
Maintenance to Revenue,” by G. F. Atwater, 
New Britian, Conn., and a paper on “Rates,” 
by R. S. Hale, Boston, Mass. (Reprinted 
in this issue.) Thursday P. M., a “Report 
of Committee on Recognition of Electric 
Vehicle Interests in New England,” by 
W. H. Atkins, Chairman, Boston, Mass., and 
a paper on “Old House Wiring and Special 
Campaigns,” by E. C. Kimball, Boston, 
Mass. (Reprinted in this issue.) 

(It was impossible to report 
before this issue went to press.) 


further 


Ray Stretch has been appointed commer- 
cial manager of the Citizens Gas & Fuel 
Company, Terre Haute. Mr. Stretcli has 
for some time been with the Danville 
Street Railway & Light Company, at Dan- 


ville, Hl. 


C. M. Kaltwasser who for some time has 
been general manager of the Lockport 
Light, Heat & Power Company, Lockport, 
N. Y. has been appointed general manager 
of the Harrisburg Light & Power Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa., to succeed George 
B. Tripp. 
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To Boost the Elevator 

The Otis Elevator Company has published 
an interesting folder entitled, ‘Catching 
the Eye of the Public” in which they repro- 
duce photographs of a display which recently 
appeared in the window of the Narragan- 
sett Electric Lighting Company’s “Electric 
Shop” in Providence. This was an illumi- 
nated moving model of the Woolworth 
Building showing Otis elevators in operation. 
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central station man, and we, the manufac- 
turers, can lead people to think more about 
electric elevators, they will soon begin to 
ask more about them and then to use more 
of them.” 

To accomplish this end, the Otis Company 
has prepared models of the Woolworth, 
Metropolitan and Singer Buildings in New 
York and the 42 story L. C. Smith Building 
in Seattle, which will be loaned to centray 
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- —— er =n 
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Tiny cars appeared in silhouette behind the 
glowing windows and traveled slowly up 
and down. The folder points out the im- 
portance of the much neglected elevator 
opportunity and the fact that the general 
public understands the subject but little. 
The folder says 

“The aggregate energy consumption of 
Otis electric elevators now operating on 
central station circuits is enormous and yet 
the field for increasing this business is 
almost unlimited. But with all the wide- 
spread use of elevators, it is a fact that there 
is a little popular understanding of the capa- 
bility and operation of the electric elevator. 
Our work in the general educational cam- 
paign that is so rapidly teaching people to 
“do it electrically” is to arouse a popular 
interest in electric elevators that will even- 
tually lead to their wider use. If you, the 


stations for display purposes.% This offers 
a new idea for your display window, and 
can be made the basis of a thorough cam- 
paign for elevator business. New buildings 
that require elevators are constantly being 
erected, and the old types of steam and 
hydraulic elevators are gradually being re- 
placed by more compact and newer electric 
machines. There seems to be no reason why 
the public should not take as much interest 
in the details of the elevator as in the final 
points of any other practical problem of 
modern life. The suggestion is worth a 
little thought. The manufacturers offers 
co-operation that costs you nothing. 


L. A. Nichell has been appointed manager 
and secretary of the Brunswick (Mo.) Light 
& Water Company. 
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Sweeper Guessing 
By R. G. Munroe, 
Denver Gas & Electric Light Company, 
Denver, Colo. . 

The Denver Gas & Electric Light Co)n- 
pany recently secured considerable publicity 
for its vacuum cleaners through the giving 
of a public vacuum cleaner demonstration 
in connection with a guessing contest. The 
demonstration was given in the company’s 
large show window on the morning of June 
6, at which time all prospective purchasers 
of vacuum cleaners were invited to be pres- 
ent to witness the demonstration and to sce 
the awarding of the prize, a Simplicity 
cleaner, to the successful contestant. Those 
entering the contest were required to guess 
the amount of dust which the cleaner would 
remove in five minutes from a rug on exhihi- 
tion in the window. For a number of days 
previous to June 6, the company’s represen- 
tatives in calling upon cleaner prospects 
presented them with guessing coupons and 
urged them to be present at the demonstra- 
tion, to deposit their guess in the box and 
to witness for themselves the wonderful 
efficacy of the electric cleaner. 

At the appointed hour, 11:00 A.M., June 
6, the sidewalk in front of the office was 
jammed, and a crowd of well over 300 peo- 
ple filled the office. Mrs. Williams, the 
lady whose likeness appears on all company 
cleaner literature, then stepped into the 
show window and for exactly five minutes 
operated a new cleaner on the small rug. 
The rug looked new and clean, but a small 
amount of dust had previously been well 
worked into it, and the five minutes running 
yielded enough dust to fill the glass meas- 
uring tube just 17 3% inches. 

There were 619 guesses found in the box, 
running all the way from 7% inch to 79 
inches. Each guess was made upon a coupon 
signed with the consumer’s name and ad- 
dress, and stating whether or not he owned 
an electric cleaner. These coupons were 
then distributed to the representatives on the 
various territories who are calling on them 
and selling cleaners as rapidly as possible. 


E. S. Emmert, senior salesman of the 
Colorado Springs Light, Heat & Power 
Company who has been prominent in the 
activities of the Colorado Springs Board of 
Trade, has been promoted and transferred 
to Leavenworth, Kansas, to be commercial 
manager of the Leavenworth, Light Heat 
& Power Company. 


T. J. Durkin for some time commercia! 
manager of the Leavenworth Light, Heat & 
Power Company, has been transferred to 
Colorado Springs, Colo., to be commercial 
manager of the Colorado Springs Light, 
Heat & Power Company. 





POSITIONS OR HELP WANTED 


The rate tor ‘‘ Positions or Help Wanted’’ advertisements «' 
forty words or less is one dollar an insertion; addition: 
words, one cent each; payable in advance. Remittances ani 
copy should reach this office not later than the I5th of eac’ 
month for the next succeeding issue. 

Replies may be sent in care of Electrical Merchand1s 
17 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


NEW-BUSINESS MANAGER with nine years’ exp: 
rience, Gas and Electric, Technical education, excellen 
health, diplomat, latest methods, desires position wit 
combination company in city of fifty to. one hundre 
thousand ; successful record. Reply, M. K., care Ele: 
trical Merchandise, 17 Madison Ave., New York Cit; 
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Last Year we Developed the 
Most Successful Appliance 
Sales Plan Ever Devised for 
Central Stations— 


By this plan such progressive companies as Den- 
ver, Portland, Toledo, Philadelphia, Spokane— 
such powerful syndicates as Utah Power & Light 
Company, United Gas & Electric Corporation, 
Pacific Power & Light Company and Henry L. 
Doherty & Company—sold thousands of appli- 
ances which otherwise might not have been sold. 


This Year We Have a 
New and Even Better Appliance 
and House -Wiring Sales Plan 


By the new plan, not only will thousands of 
appliances be sold, but many hard-to-get house- 
wiring contracts will be secured by the com- 
panies which undertake our campaigns. 


The new plan, like the old, is based upon the 
sale of The Ohio-Simplicity Suction Sweeper 
which we are prepared to prove is the sturdiest 
and best sweeper for central station service. 


The new plan is as good for a small community 
as fora large city. It requires no heavy invest- 
ment nor elaborate organization. It isa simple, 
clean-cut plan that can be adapted to individual 
local conditions—to your local conditions. 


Let us explain the plan in detail—SOON. Only 
a limited number of campaigns can be under- 
taken this fall. Address 


CENTRAL STATION DEPARTMENT 


The Wise-Harrold Electric Company 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 





















SIMPLICITY 
SUCTION 
SWEEPER 


was designed for cen- 
tral station service. It 
is sturdy, efficient and 
fool-proof. Every 
SIMPLICITY in ser- 
vice means about $2.50 
per year to your com- 
pany in off-peak cur- 
rent consumption. 
Every SIMPLICITY 
you sell means $19.00 
gross profit to your 
appliance department. 
And there is no come- 
back. We sold over 
750 of these machines 
to The Denver Gas & 
Electric Light Com- 
pany, and less than % 
of 1% have required re- 
pair or replacement. 
You want to sell a 
sweeper that will stay 
in service without the 
weekly attendance of 
the trouble-shooter. 
The OHIO-SIMPLI- 
CITY is that kind of 
a machine. Ask our 
customers. 
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“TURDAXY EVENING 


Wa’ There’s 
Li Money in These 
Three Pages for You 


1 
N This is the second full page adver- 
tisement in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Replac September 19. There are still other 
Mazda & sales-producing pages to come. Our fall 
advertising campaign has been carefully 
A floc planned to create a bigger demand than 
One ever for National MAZDA lamps in every 
city, town and village in the United States. 
All th phe’ es ae ; 
Pe It will bring increased business to you— 
uful ligh nag eg : 
: that’s its purpose 
No w nen . . 
<7 The lamp-buying season is now on. By 
\ r taking advantage of this National campaign 
siten te your sales efforts will bring 100 per cent re- 
Now sults. You can localize the benefits to your 
No eX own profit by letting the hundreds of elec- 
tric light users who pass your store know 
that you handle the lamps they read 
about in the Saturday Evening Post. 
n Window display material, newspaper 
Cut out Lidia ‘ . ; 
plates and copy complete, direct-by- 
mail advertising folders and pamphlets, 
form letters and lantern slides are 
at your disposal—free on request 
to the lamp sales manager with 
whom you do business. 
National Lamp Works 
of General Electric Co. 
Nela Park, 
Cleveland 
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ixg» NATIONAL LAMP WORKS ¢ 


4 
OF GESERAL ELECTRIC Co ~~ 


65 Nela Park, Cleveland, 


First Cityin Electric Lizhting 














